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PHILOLOGICAL GLEANINGS. 


BY ALBERT PICKET, SEN. 


NO, V. 


The general view which we have taken of the human mind, 
appeared to us to be indispensable towards a right understanding 
of what we shall have to say of Grammar, or the science of lan- 
gua e; for, as we consider language to be a signifying or showing 
orth of the mind, it would have been impossible for us to have 
rendered ourselves intelligible, in explaining the laws or modes 
of signification, had we not first stated what we understood by 
the nature of the thing signified. 

In different languages there are some things accidentally differ- 
ent, and some things essentially the same. it has been owing to 
accidental circumstances in the history of mankind, for instance, 
that the name of the Universal Creator, among the Jews, was 
Jehovah; that it is in France, Dieu, and in English, God. On 
the other hand, it is owing to causes which exist more or less per- 
manently in human nature, that in the sounds uttered as language 
by an Esquimaux, a Hottentot, or a Chinese, there are certain 
qualities common to them with the eloquent voices of a Cicero or 
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a Demosthenes. Though their articulations vary in many res- 
pects, they all articulate sounds expressive of their ideas. And 
although Cicero, or Demosthenes, Plato or Newton, Dante of 
Shakespeare, might express sublimer, bolder, clearer, lovelier 
thoughts than men of a common stamp, yet they could only 
express them according to the laws by which every human mind 
must necessarily act in conceiving and uttering thought. Here, 
then, we arrive at Universal Grammar, at the pure sctence, 
which places this part of knowledge on an immovable basis, ren- 
ders it demonstrable and certain, and connects it with that truth, 
which is one and uniform through all ages, and which rashness 
and ignorance perpetually assail, but can never subdue. 

It is far from our intention to assert, that Universal Grammar 
has been hitherto so successfully cultivated, as to leave to future 
investigators no hope of improving this science. Its principles 
have certainly been no where laid down with that happy and 
lucid order, which has rendered Euclid’s Elements, for above two 
thousand years, a text book in geometry. Much, howeyer, has 
been done. The ancient Greek and Latin writers have traced all 
the principal paths of the labyrinth, and elegant edifices of science 
have been raised in modern times, by such writers as Sanctius, 
Vossius, the writers of Port. Royal, and the learned Harris. The 
last of these writers, as being not only most familiar to the English 
reader, but most rich in ancient authorities confirmatory of his 
system, we shall follow as our principal, though not sole guide, in 
this article. 

“ Those things which are first to nature,’’ says Harris, “are not 
first to man. Nature begins with causes, and thence descends to 
effects. Human perceptions first open upon effects, and thence 
by slow degrees ascend to causes.” And this is well illustrated 
by Ammonius with reference to speech. “ Even a child,” says 
he, “ knows how to put a sentence together, and to say Socrates 
walketh; but how to resolve this sentence into a noun and a verb, 
and these again into syllables, and syllables into letters, here he is 
at a loss.” Hence we may see, that by the very constitation of 
our nature, the most complex things are most familiar to us, that 
the most general laws, by the very reason that they are most 
general, and most constantly in action, become habitual to us 
without our reflecting upon, and consequently without our under- 
Standing them. We conform to the complex and intricate laws of 
vision, we judge of distances and magnitudes by angles which 
objects subtend, and yet during a greater part of our lives we have 
not the most distant suspicion that any such things as angles exist, 
or that they are subtended on the retina; nay, ninety-nine men 
out of a hundred, probably exercise the power of vision through- 
Out their whole lives, without so much as wasting a thought on its 
laws. So it is, in regard to speech. All men, even the lowest, 
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can speak their mother tongue; yet how many of this multitude 
can neither read nor write; how many of those who read, know 
nothing of the grammar of their own language; and how many 
who have been instructed so far, have never studied General 
Grammar! In this science, as well as in all other things, the 
observation which we have above made, holds true; namely, that 
human perceptions open first upon effects, and thence ascend to 
causes. Men first notice the practice of speech, as the exercise of 
some natural faculty, which proceeds, as it were, spontaneously 
from the wish of communicating their thoughts and feelings. 
By and by they observe, that this faculty operates partly from 
sudden impulses, and gives birth to expressions which are the 
result of thought, and which are distinguishable into portions 
separately intelligible. 

In the classification of words, some principles are better than 
others. It is not sufficient that we comprehend all our notions on 
a given subject, under certain heads; but we must be prepared to 
show, why we choose those heads rather than others. If we are 
right in our notions of pure science, it will guide us to the proper 
choice, among these various modes of treating the same subject. 
It will present to us ong idea, which masters and directs all the 
others, and will show us how the subordinate ideas proceed from 
this common root. 

It is, however, necessary first to explain what we mean by 
different classes of words. Take the following sentence: 


The man that hath no music in himself, 
And is not fill’d with cencord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treason—— 


Here we know that various grammatical writers call the word 
the an article; man, music, concord, and sownds, nouns or sub- 
stantives; no, sweet, and fit, adjectives; that, and himself, pro- 
nouns; Aath and is, verbs; moved,a participle; not, an adverb; 
and, a conjunction; in, with, and for, prepositions. 

The first question that occurs to us is, whether these classes 
themselves are all recognized by all grammarians? And a very 
little experience will show us that they are not. The same thing 
has happened in grammar, which has happened in all other 
sciences. Some authors have divided speech into two parts, some 
into three, four, and so on to ten or twelve. Others again have 
made their division depend on the supposed utility of words; 
others on their variation; others on the external objects to which 
they refer, and others on the mental operations which they 
express. On this point, it is worth while to hear what Quintilian 
says, in the fourth chapter of his first book,—“On the number of 
the parts of speech, there is but little agreement. For the ancients, 
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amongst whom were AnisrorLe and THEeopecrTEs, laid it down, 
that there were only nouns, and verbs, and combinatives—inti- 
mating that there was in nouns the matter, and in verbs the force 
of speech;—because what we speak is one thing, and what we 
speak about is another; and that the union of these was effected 
by the combinatives, which I know, most persons call conjune- 
tions. By degrees the philosophers, and particularly the Stoics, 
augmented the number; and first, they added to the combinatives 
the article, and the preposition. ‘To the noun they added the 
appellative, then the pronoun, and then the participle, being of 
a mixed nature with the verb; and finally to the verb itself, they 
subjoined the adverb. The Latin language does not require 
articles, and therefore they are scattered among the other parts of 
speech; but we have added to the others, the interjection. Some 
writers of good repute, however, follow the doctrine of the eight 
parts of speech, as AnisTARrcuus, and in our own day PaLamon, 
who have ranked the vocadle, or appellative under the noun, as 
one of its species, whilst those who divide it from the noun, make 
nine parts. 

Although Quintilian, who only touches on Grammar incident- 
ally, speaks of Aristotle as maintaining that there were three parts 
of speech, yet Varro says truly that Aristotle asserted that there 
were /wo parts of speech, the verd and the noun. In fact, Aris- 
totle treats of these two alone; considering that of them is made a 
ee sentence, as “ Socrates philosophizes;’? and therefore 

RISCIAN says the parts of speech are, according to the logicians, 
two, viz. the noun and the verb, because these alone, conjoined by 
their own force, make up a full speech, or sentence; but they 
called the other parts :syncatorematics, or consignificants. Pris- 
cian himself, however, maintained that there were eight parts of 
speech; and he seems to have been implicitly followed for many 
centuries; but, though it is of little consequence whether we give 
the name of parts to particular divisions or subdivisions, it is of 
great importance to determine on what principle speech should be 
divided and subdivided. 

Recurring, therefore, to the sentence above quoted from Shakes- 
peare, we will enquire how the words can be grammatically dis- 
tinguished; and many various modes will readily present them- 
selves :— 

1, It may be observed that some of the words admit of varia- 
tion and others do not. Thus man may be varied into man’s 
and men: hath into have, hast, had, and having; sweet into 
sweeter, and sweetest, etc.; and, on the contrary, the words the, 
in, and, not, etc. cannot be altered. But this is manifestly not 
an essential distinction, since it does not take place in the same 
manner in all languages; but, on the contrary, every language is 

distinguished, more or less, from every other, by peculiar modes 
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of varying its words. Thus the Greek, Hebrew, Sanscrit, and 
Arabic languages, have a variation in some or all of their nouns to 
mark the dua/ number, which is unknown to most tongues. So 
the Greeks and Romans varied their adjectives by the triple 
change of gender, number and case; whereas the English never 
vary them in any of those ways. If, then, the distinction of varia- 
ble and invariable will not answer our purpose, let us look for 
some one that is more essential. 

2. Having considered in the former instance the sound of the 
word, we shall now take a distinction which arises from its signi- 
fication. Thus M. Beavuzer divides the parts of speech into 
classes, of which he says, “the first includes the natural signs of 
sentiment, the other the arbitrary signs of ideas : the former con- 
stitutes the language of the heart, and may be called affective; the 
latter belongs to the language of the understanding, and are called 
discursive.’’ It is manifest that the principle of this distinction 
is universal, because all men must be influenced by sentiment and 
understanding, and all the languages must find some means of 
distinguishing these different faculties in language. But the ques- 
tion is, whether this distinction is sufficient to account for the 
different classes of words: and most assuredly it is not; for though 
there are some words which express only the objects of sentiment, 
and others which express only the objects of knowledge, yet there 
are many which express both together, and many which directly 
express neither. Nor is it always sufficient to use a word of one 
class in order to convey an emotion or a truth. The cireumstan- 
ces more frequently depend upon the combination, tban upon the 
distinction of words. 

3. Let us now come to a third distinction, that of the Port 
Roya. Grammarians, who say “the greatest distinction of what 
passes in our minds, is to say that we may consider in it the 
object of our thoughts, and the form or manner of our thoughts, 
of which latter the principal is reasoning or judging; but to this 
must be added the other movements of the soul, as desire, com- 
mand, interrogation, etc.’’ This, again, is a distinction universally 
applicable to language in point of signification: and when we come 
to apply it to existing languages, it will be found sufficiently accu- 
rate. 

4. But it has been observed, that this may be done with more 
or less facility and despatch; and that some words are absolutely 
necessary for the communicaticn of thought, others may be con- 
sidered as abbreviations, in order to make the communication 
more rapid and draw along heavy goods, and may have been 
afterwards placed on wheels to add celerity to the motion. Such 
is the theory of Mr. Horne Tooke, and so far as we are consid- 
ering it, that theory is perfectly just. 
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5. The words which are necessary for communicating the 
thoughts in any given sentence with the utmost simplicity, may 
well be called principa/s and those which only help to make out 
the thoughts more fully and distinctly may be called accessories, 
These are the terms employed by Mr. Harris, and consequently 
his theory so far coincides with that of Mr. Tooke. Mr. Harris, 
however, adds, that the principals are signifieant by themselves, 
and the accessories significant by relation: whereas, Mr. Tooke 
says that the necessary words are signs of things, and the abbre- 
viations are signs of necessary words. This doctrine does not 
interfere with the fundamental principles of classification in al! 
Grammars which deserve the name; that is to say, of all which 
have proceeded on the signification of words, and not merely on 
their sound. ; 

Now, that principle, in whatever terms it is expressed, is that 
the nown and the ver’ are the primary parts of speech; and that 
without them, neither can a truth be enunciated, nor a passion be 
expressed, in combination with its object. This principle is the 
most ancient. “ We have,’’ says PLaro, “in language, two kinds 
of manifestation respecting existence, the one called nouns, the 
other verbs.’”? We call the manifestation of action a verd; but 
that sign of speech which is imposed upon the agent himself, a 
noun. Therefore, of nouns alone, uttered in any order, no sen- 
tence, or rational speech, can be composed,—neither can it be 
composed of verbs without nouns;—thus “goes,”’ “runs,’’ “sleeps,” 
and such other words as signify action, even though they 
should all be repeated in succession, would not make up a sen- 
tence. And again, if any one should say “lion,’’ “ horse,’’ “ele- 
phant,” or should repeat the names of all the things which do the 
actions before mentioned, still no sentence would be made up by 
all this enunciation; for, neither in the one way, nor in the other, 
do the words spoken manifest any real action, or inaction, or 
declare that any thing exists, or does not exist, until the verds are 
mixed with the nouns. Then, at length, the very first inter- 
weaving of them together, makes a sentence, however short; thus, 
if one should say, “man learns,’ you would pronounce at once 
that it was a sentence, though as short a one as possible; for then 
at last, something is declared which either exists, or has been done, 
or is doing, or will be done; and the speaker does not merely 
name things, but limits, and makes out existence, by interweaving 
verbs with nouns, and then at last we say, “ he discourses, or does 
not merely recite words.”’ 

The doctrine that the noun and verb are the primary parts of 
h, is incontestable. ApoLionius, the grammarian, calls 
the most animated; and all grammarians concede to them, at 

least, the superiority over all the other parts of speech, in what- 
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ever manner they choose to account for their preference. We 
are not, however, inclined to adopt this, as the first step in our 
methodical arrangement ; because we conceive that by approach- 
ing to the most general idea of speech, we shall find it easier to 
reconcile the apparent differences, and to correct the real errors of 
the grammatical systems. We have already defined speech to be 
the language of articulate sounds; and language to be any inten- 
tional mode of communicating the mind. -Our most general idea 
of speech, therefore, is, that it is any intentional mode of commu- 
nicating the mind: by articulate sounds. Now keeping in view 
this idea, let us see how it will apply to the doctrines of those 
grammarians whom we have already mentioned, in respect to the 
mode of distributing speech into its parts. 

In examining this subject, we think that the principle of Mr. 
Beavzesz, first merits attention. “There are words,” says he, 
“which are simply effectives, namely, interjections, which 
express no operation of reason whatever; all other words are dis- 
cursive, inasmuch as they may be employed in expressing the 
operations of reasqn. Again, all words which are employed in 
reasoning must be considered, with reference to the sentence in 
which they are employed, either as principals or as accessories; 
we say in reference to the sentence in which they are employed; 
for it is here that a great error is often committed by gramma- 
rians. They seem not to advert to the circumstance that speech 
is not an expression of the mind, when actually engaged in some 
operation. They treat words as if they were corporeal substances, 
cast in a mould for use. Now, the very same words, that are 
principals in one sentence, may become accessories in the next. 
The principal words in a sentence are of course necessary for the 
communication of thought; and thus we combine the principle of 
Harris with that of Tooke. We cannot, however, communicate 
what we do not comprehend; and in order to comprehend any 
thought, we must first conceive an object, and then either assert 
something respecting it, or express some emotion in connection 
with it. Here, therefore, the theory of the Porr Roya gram- 
marians properly finds its place; for they comprehend alike the 
assertion of a truth and the expression of an emotion under the 
words, “the manner of thinking.”’ 

We consider speech, then, as intended to communicate either 
passion or reason; when it communicates mere passion, without 
any precise object, it supplies the part of speech called the inter- 
jection; when it communicates passion, and at the same time indi- 
cates an object, it indirectly reasons, and therefore requires the 
same parts of speech which are required in reasoning. Now the 
parts of speech required in reasoning are either such as are neces- 
sary to form a simple sentence, or such as serve for accessories, in 
order to give complexity to sentences; but a simple sentence can- 
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not be formed without a noun and a verb, and is immediately 
formed by putting a noun and a verb together. The noun and 
the verb then are the necessary parts of speech, the former sery- 
ing to name the conception, the latter to supply in reasoning the 
assertion, or in passion the emotion. There is, however, one 
observation very important to be made with respect to the neces- 
sary parts of speech, namely, that every verb involves a noun; 
that is to say, we cannot assert a truth, or express an emotion, 
which truth or emotion may not be considered by the mind asa 
conception. Thus, if we say “God exists,” we excite in- the 
mind the two distinct conceptions of “God” and “Existence,” as 
much as if we said “God is in existence,’ and so if we say 
“Come Antony,’’ we excite the conception of coming, as well as 
of Antony; but the difference is, that the words “exist”? and 
“come’’ are not presented to the mind as mere objects of thought, 
but as modes of thinking about other objects, viz. “God” and 
“Antony.” 

But what are the accessory parts of speech? They have been 
said to be like stones in the curve of an arch, or like the springs 
of a vehicle, or like the pins and cement uniting the wood and 
stones of an edifice; and hence they have been considered signifi- 


cant only in relation. Priscran says that “ if these words are not 


to be considered as parts of speech, because they serve to connect 
together others which are parts, we must say that the muscles and 


sinews of a man are not parts of a man; and he, therefore, con- 
cludes by declaring his opinion, that the nown and verd are the 
principal and chief parts of speech; but that the pronoun, con- 
junction, preposition and interjection are the subordinate and 
appendant parts. 

The decision of this and similar questions will be easily made, 
if we only advert to the mental operations which these accessory 
words express; and in order to explain this, we must first ask, 
what words in a sentence are accessories? Thus, “Man is fit,” 
contains two nouns, which are the names of two conceptions, viz. 
“man” and “ fitness,’ and the assertion of their coincidence by 
the verb “is;’’ and moreover, since the conception of fitness is 
regarded as existing not separately but in the other conception 
man, the word “j/it’’ is an adjective, and “man” is a noun. 
The same would be the case, if the place of‘ the noun “man’’ were 
supplied by the pronoun “fe,’’ and that of the adjective “/it,’”’ by 
the participle suited. 

Such is the case when the sentence is simple; but we are next 
to consider how a simple sentence is rendered complex; and this 
is no otherwise done than by engrafting upon the other sentences; 
but in these latter the conceptions only are expressed, and the 
assertive part is assumed or understood. Thus, if referring to 
the’ passage before quoted from Shakespeare, we say “Man is 
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fit,’ we may be asked, what is the fitness or aptitude of which 
you are speaking? ‘The answer must be, “i?¢ is treasonable.”’ 
And again, if we are asked, what is the man of whom you make 
these assertions? We may say “he is wnmusica/; and suppress- 
ing the assertion in the two secondary sentences, we may form of 
the whole one complex sentence, thus, “ unmusical men possess 
treasonable aptitudes.”’ 

In this first process of complication, we find only words capable 
of being used as principals, viz. nowns, pronouns, verbs and par- 
ticiples; but suppose we again resolve these into their constituent 
conceptions and assertions; suppose we ask what do you mean 
when you speak of treasonable fitness or aptitude? We ma 
answer, we mean that the /A/ness looks to treason; treason is 
before the fitness, as its mark or object,—the fitness is for treason. 
Here it is plain that the word “/or’’ involves the conception of 
foreness (or objectiveness), and applies that conception to another 
conception of treason: but it does so still more rapidly and ob- 
securely, than in the cases before supposed; and hence it is that in 
this second process of complication, we meet with words. which 
are no longer called nouns and verbs, but articles, adverbs, con- 
junctions, and prepositions; and these words are the more numer- 
ous and frequent of occurrence, in proportion as sentences are 
rendered more complex by subdividing the primary truth into 
many others. Thus, as the word, “ ¢reasonable’? may be sup- 
plied by the words “for treason,” so the word “ unmusical”’ 
may be supplied first by the words “hath no music in himself,’ 
and secondly, by the words “zs not moved with concord of 
sweet sounds;’’ both of which, and many similar modes of speech, 
consist of various suggestions of sentences in which the subordi- 
nate assertions are assumed by the mind. It is thus that the 
operations, expressed by the articles, adverbs, conjunctions and 
prepositions are clearly distinguishable for those expressed by the 
nouns pronouns, verbs, and participles, inasmuch as they relate 
to a subordinate step in the analysis of thought; so there can be 
no great difficulty or impropriety in calling them accessories 
with reference to the others, which we call principals. ‘Thus 
we may see that language is, throughout, a combination of 
significant sounds, fitted to express thoughts and emotions, as 
they exist interchangeably in the human mind. But here 
we must observe, that words do not communicate thoughts by 
their separate power and effect only; but infinitely more so by 
their connection; and consequently the mode of connecting the 
signs, and not the signs themselves, determines their place in 
any given class: for, it is the mental operation which enables 
us to distinguish between the different meanings, force, and 
effect, of the same sign, as employed on different occasions. 


30 





Existing Systems of Education. 


ON THE EXISTING SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION IN THE 
HIGHER PLACES OF LEARNING, AND ON THE 
MEANS OF IMPROVING THEM.* 


The mere communication of book knowledge is not the only 
object to be kept in view, in constructing a system of academical 
education. However important the knowledge received from 
particular authors may be, and whatever improvements may be 
made in the modes of communicating it by more strict and minute 
examinations, by collections or otherwise, it must be observed 
that these exercises embrace chiefly the means, but not the ulti- 
mate end of education. ‘They, indeed, tend to improve the pow- 
ers of comprehension and memory; but they are not calculated to 
bestow that vigor, activity, and penetration, by which students 
obtain knowledge of their own; by which they generate new 
trains of thinking, and acquire habits of weighing and estimating 
the grounds of their judgment; and of combining and expressing 
the knowledge which has been acquired. : 

In all these respects, the lecturing system combined with the 
reading, is preferable to the individual study system. For, while 
listening to a discourse delivered with some degree of animation, 
the mind of the student is necessarily more awakened, and feels 
a more powerful demand made upon its energies, than when 
perusing a printed volume; for, in the latter case he is quite aware 
that inattention can be made up for, by a second reading, and that 
every fit of absence may be fully compensated by a little volun- 
tary exertion, when he is more disposed to be studious. The 
pupil, on the contrary, who hears a lecture pronounced from the 
chair, and who knows he is to be examined on the subject of that 
lecture, its principal topics, its arrangement and illustrations, and 
to be required to write an exercise on some part of it, composed, 
too, upon the materials with which he has been thereby supplied, 
is naturally actuated by every motive which can stimulate indus- 
try and sustain attention. The memory is employed to store up 
the facts and reasonings brought forward by the lecturer; the 





* Continued from page 191. 
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judgment is exercised in discovering their connection and depend- 
ence; and the powers of reasoning are called into action, while 
he draws conclusions and generalizes his inferences. Compared 
with these efforts of mind, the mere reading of a volume in pri- 
vate is a dull and uninteresting employment. The intellectual 
powers are never sufficiently roused; they are in a state approach- 
ing to passivity, being never stretched to their full tension, nor 
made to put forth all their strength. The pupil, in short, is not 
induced by the mode of his pursuit to bring his energies into 
play; he is not permitted to know the extent of his talents, nor 
the amount of hisendowments. He merely endeavors to deposite 
in his recollection a number of statements and a few general argu- 
ments, without having had to strain the faculty of reminiscence in 
gathering them together, or to task his judgment with the diseoy- 
ery of their relation. In a class-room, on the other hand, emula- 
tion and energy are found to result from the simple circumstance, 
that a number of young persons similarly situated as to age and 
advantages, are engaged in listening to the same things, and in 
receiving the same impressions. A sympathetic animation per- 
vades the whole; the glow of zeal, and an expression of curiosity 
are perceived in almost every countenance; all the faculties of the 
mind are excited, and powers unused before, are awakened into 
life and activity. 

The viva voce examination, too, would be attended with the 
best effects. The age of the pupils, their previous acquirements, 
and the convenient number in which they assemble, are circum- 
stances favorable to a successful application of the method now 
recommended. Such examinations are obviously a much better 
test of ability, and afford, at the same time, much more efficient 
means of improvement, than a conversation, or even a series of 
questions, on the work of any writer, however eminent. For, in 
the latter case, the pupil will be apt to give his answer in the 
words of his author, without, perhaps, clearly understanding the 
terms of which he makes use; whereas, in an examination on a 
lecture, to which he had listened in the company of others, he is 
compelled to exercise at once his judgment, and his memory, and 
to express his meaning in language of his own composition. 

We may take an example from another department of mental 
exertion, the office of a reporter, and compare the effects produced 
on the faculties of memory, arrangement and expression by the 
constant exercise of these powers in the details of such a duty, 
with those which would arise from the mere reading of a speech 
in the newspapers, even although he who reads were required to 
give some account of it, when he had finished the perusal. This 
is exactly a case in point. The student who listens to an academ- 
ical lecture, under the impression that he is to be examined upon 
it, and to give the substance of it in an essay, is in the situation of 
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the reporter, and it will be found, upon a candid inquiry, that the 
effects of the two systems of education, here indirectly compared, 
will be analagous to those connected with the two exercises now 


described. Every one knows how astonishingly successful many 


reporters are, in ‘Congress, in the Legislative halls, and in the 
courts of justice, in giving the principal topics, 2s well as the lead- 
ing points of illustration, of a long speech ; and, it is too obvious 
to require remark, that this command of the several faculties of 
memory, discrimination, and arrangement, arises from this species 
of mental exercise, and which we are satisfied, might easily be 
introduced under certain modifications, into academical establish- 


ments. +. 
With regard, in the next place, to the writing of essays on the 


subjects discussed in the lectures, it cannot fail to be considered 
as a most fruitful source of improvement, and eminently suited to 
the circumstances of academical instruction. We are perfectly 
aware, that essays are prescribed at present in many of our res- 
pectable institutions; but, as we have already remarked, they are 
usually confined to subjects unsuitable, and frequently so restricted 
as to prevent any exertion of the pupils, The great use of this 
kind of exercise must arise from the skill with which it is adapt- 
ed, not only to the acquirements and previous habits of pupils in 
the outset of their studies, but especially to their progress in 
knowledge and ability, according as these may happen to be dis- 
played, at every subsequent stage of their advancement. At first, 
the subject prescribed ought to be simple, and, at the same time, 
susceptible of copious illustration. The essays themselves ought 
not to be long, and the pupils should even be directed, in their 
earlier efforts, how to distribute their materials, and to connect 
their paragraphs. In these acts of attention and assistance, we 
discover the judgment and usefulness of the teacher; and the 
prosecuting the plan of essay-writing, to the extent to which it 
might easily be carried in all our institutions, would enable the 
intelligent tutor to give a greater degree of efficiency to his modes 
of teaching, and ensure a substantial benefit to his pupils. Indeed, 
their improvement in taste and in composition, would be promoted 
at once, and by the same means. Their natural abilities would 
receive regular and appropriate culture; and, what is more valua- 
ble than all these advantages put together, the young, taught in 
this way, would acquire a force, and ready use of all their intel- 
lectual faculties; and would be qualified for higher pursuits in the 
paths of science, or for engaging more successfully in the business 
of active life. The object of the teacher who follows this practi- 
cal method, is not so much to convey knowledge as to put into 
the hands of his pupils an instrument for acquiring it by their 
own exertions; not so much to give them an abstract view 0 
mind, in general, as to make them thoroughly acquainted, from 
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experience and reflection, with its powers and modes of operation, 
in the acts of perceiving, remembering, forming judgments, 
conducting a process of reasoning, and generalizing particular 
inferences. He-undertakes not to confer upon them the riches of 
learning to any given amount, or of any specified description; but 
rather such a degree of improvement, and such a ready use of 
their intellectual powers, as like the philosopher’s stone, will 
convert into gold every thing to which they are applied. In the 
outset of the course, accordingly, he regards essay-writing valua- 
ble to youth, on hardly any other account than as it constitutes 
the materials of thinking, and the means of carrying on a practical 
system of instruction; convinced that, if he succeed in training 
his pupils fo reason, to inquire, to arrange their thoughts 
clearly, and to clothe them with ease in a suitable form of expres- 
sion, the principal end of an academical education will assuredly 
be attained. 

To give full effect to a substantial and philosophical method of 
teaching, the office of tutor, in our institutions ought to be perma- 
nent. Such an arrangement, seems absolutely essential to suc- 
cess in the art of teaching: for this art, like all others, being 
founded on practice and observation, must derive, from that quar- 
ter, all the improvement of which it is susceptible. Upon the 
erroneous supposition, that the art of teaching consists in the mere 
communication of knowledge, it has been inferred, that whenever 
a person has acquired a certain portion of science or literature, he 
is immediately qualified to instruct others. But knowledge and 
intellect are not the only qualifications of a teacher, nor even the 
most important. On the contrary, it is sufficiently confirmed by 
experience, that the most profound scientific attainments, the finest 
imagination, and the most exquisite taste, do not, of themselves, 
qualify their possessor for becoming a discriminating and useful 
teacher. The knowledge which will most avail him, in aiding 
the endeavors of youth, is that which is drawn from a strict atten- 
tion to the development of the intellectual powers and habits, and 
from a close and continued intercourse with his pupils, in all 
their efforts, in their success, and in their failure. A teacher, no 
doubt, when he enters upon his office, must gain experience at the 
cost of his pupils, on the same principle, that a young physician 
improves in skill, at the hazard of his patients; but in institutions, 
where the teachers have their eyes fixed upon some other profes- 
sion, from the moment they enter upon their duty, it is impossi- 
ble that much progress can be made by them in this difficult art. 
In this way, there is a constant and rapid succession of inexpe- 
rience employed; and education, viewed in reference to its most 
important objects, never can rise above a state of infancy. The 
teachers relinquish their office, just when they are becoming quali- 
fied to fill it, The appointment to the office aecording to the 
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notions prevalent, is seldom considered of high estimation; it may 
be filled by any one; and it is abandoned by all, whenever a 
favorable opportunity occurs. In such circumstances, then, we 
may safely infer that there can be nothing of that ardor and 
enthusiasm so necessary to carry a teacher through the drudgery 
of his professional duties. ‘There can be no such thing as an art 
of education. The old and the experienced quit the helm, and 
the vessel is left to the direction of those who have scarcely made 
a voyage. In any other art, it would be thought singular indeed, 
if those who were appointed to teach it were persons who, from 
their age or practice, had the fewest opportunities, and the most 
limited experience, who were to continue in office only.a very short 
time, who considered it merely as a temporary employment, and 
who, moreover, during that short time, so far from having a suffi- 
cient inducement to exert their talents to the utmost of their 
power, would have their mind fixed on a better situation, soon to 
be enjoyed by them, not as the reward of services, but as the 
mere contingent of seniority. If this would be thought absurd in 
every other department of life, why is an exception to be made 
in the case of one of the most difficult, and certainly not the least 
important, of all the arts, the art of teaching. 

he leading principle of the method of teaching which we 
venture to recommend, is derived from the analogy of nature, and 
the experience of mankind, in every other branch of instruction, 
proves to us that, in learning any art, mere precept is 
unavailing; that the beginner, in short, must work as well as 
listen; otherwise he has no chance of arriving at proficiency in 
the object of his pursuit. By a system of practical education, 
well regulated, and judiciously enforced, the student is enabled to 
become his own teacher; and when he has been accustomed to 
exercise his faculties, to arrange his thoughts, whether for prose- 
euting his researches, or committing them to paper, he finds 
that he can do for himself, what the most learned professor, with- 
out such means, could never have qualified him to perform. The 
result, on the whole, is, that unless teachers become active and - 
zealous, not only in communicating instruction to their pupils, but 
subjecting them to a regular course of labor, and thus obtaining 
an opportunity of knowing the progress of their minds,—of cor- 
récting their labors, and of directing them to the means of higher 
degrees of excellence,—the effects of education will only be expe- 
rienced by the chosen few, whose natural talents enable them to 
follow out, and profit by, self-application to study. Pe 
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MODERN HISTORY. 


A good general epitome of Modern History, adapted to the use 
of young students, was a work long wanting to the republie of 
letters. The Modern Universal History is too voluminous, and 
its various portions are executed with very unequal degrees of 
_ merit. Voltaire’s Essai sur les Meurs et l Esprit des Nations, 

is, as indeed its title imports, rather a commentary upon facts, the 
knowledge of which is pre-supposed, than a detail of the facts 
themselves. The Histoire Moderne of the Abbe Millot is judi- 
cious as far as it goes; but though it is sufficiently accurate and 
impartial, it is too much compressed for the extent and importance 
of the topics which it embraces. A more valuable compendium 
will be found in Russell’s History of Modern Europe. This pub- 
lication has, indeed, a high claim to notice. It is divided into two 
parts, the first embracing the period from the rise of modern 
kingdoms, to the peace of Westphalia in 1648; and the second 
comprehending the events which influenced the fate of Europe, 
from the peace of Westphalia to the peace of Paris in 1763. This 
is the grand outline of Mr. Russell’s work. The subdivision is 
ingeniously effected by a series of letters, in which, with t 
labor and considerable sagacity, the principal transactions of the 
leading European States are concatenated with as rigid an adher- 
ence to the chronological order, as was consistent with the mixed 
and fluctuating interests of these States. A third part, bringing 
the history down from the peace of Paris to the treaty of Amiens, 
in 1802, has been supplied by Dr. Coote, who has strictly adhered 
to the plan, and in.a great degree imbibed the liberal spirit of his 
accomplished original. 

As a repository of facts, methodically arranged, and diligently 
authenticated, Mr. Russell’s history is a work of considerable 
utility; but to recommend it merely as the work of a faithful, or 
even of an elegant compiler, would be to deprive its author of the 
praise to which he is eminently entitled, for the admirable manner 
in which he has executed the higher offices of the historian. The 
settlement and changes, as well as the connexion and dependence 
of the different nations of Europe, are traced and illustrated by 
him, in a way which must make them familiar to almost the hum- 
blest capacity, and this very interesting part of the work has been 
mainly executed, not only by the limitation of the histery to 
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admitted facts; but from the additional light thrown back upon 
these facts, by the clear exposition which Mr. Russell has given 
of the consequences which resulted from them. By an adherence 
to this connexion, the true light and harmony of history are pre- 
served. But such advantages, however striking, are not,the only 
ones which serve to recommend this work. It occurred to the 
penetrating mind of Mr. Russell, that many events derived an air of 
importance merely from the period at which they occurred, or the 
personages who happened to be engaged in them. Such events 
he has wisely passed over, in order to make room for those of a 
more permanent interest; and thus, without any real sacrifice, the 
labors of the student have been materially abridged, and what is of 
still more importance, his progress towards a thorough knowledge 
of history has been freed from those frequent interruptions, which 
usually embarrass the efforts of an ordinary mind. 

Modern History opens to the philosopher and the. politician a 
spacious field of inquiry. It is obviously impossible, in ‘the 


narrow limits necessarily assigned to this essay, to enumerate even 
the principal works on this subject, which demand the attention of 


the historical student. It is hoped, however, that the following 
series of modern historical reading will be found amply to reward 
the diligence of those who may be disposed to enter upon the 
prosecution of it. 

It being presumed that the great outlines of the events of mod- 
ern history are distinctly impressed upon the mind by the diligent 
perusal of Russell’s, or of some other compendium, it may be 
observed that the origin of the barbarous tribes, whose chiefs, at 
different periods making themselves masters of the various subdi- 
visions of the Roman Empire, laid the foundations of the modern 
kingdoms of Europe, is minutely traced by Gibbon in the latter 
volumes of his Decline and Fall, and that so extensive is the range 
of this work, that it furnishes almost a complete history of Europe 
and Asia, to the commencement of the sixteenth century. 

Much valuable information, relative to one of the most impor- 
tant of the early periods of modern history, is to be derived from 
the elegant Histoire de Charlemagne, published by Mons. Gail- 
lard, in the year 1782, in four volumes, 12mo. 

The general state of Europe in the eleventh century, is describ- 
ed in an animated manner by Berington, in the second edition of 
his History of the Lives of Abeillard and Heloisa. This book is, 
indeed, highly creditable to its author. It is composed from 
authentic materials, and conveys a very accurate idea of the char- 
acters of which it treats. Though Mr. Berington may be deemed 
too partial in ascribing the ambitious aim of Pope Gregory to his 
ardent desire to effect a reformation in the manners of the age in 
which he lived, the remarks which he makes in other parts of his 
volume on the futility of the temporal claims of the pontifical see, 
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evince, that, with whatever partiality he may regard the proceed- 
ings of that pontiff, it is a partiality to the man rather than to his 
dignity. His passing insinuations against the Protestants may be 
forgiven as a sacrifice necessary to deprecate the wrath likely to be 
excited in the bigoted orthodox among the Roman Catholics, by 
the general strain of liberality which pervades this work. 

The Abbe Sade’s Memoires sur la Vie de Frangois Petrarque 
in three vols. 4to., is a work of extraordinary research; and the 
very circumstance which constitutes its chief fault as a biographi- 
cal composition, renders it the more interesting and-useful to the 
student of general history. Its author frequently, and indeed 
systematically, indulges himself in details of cireumstances, with 
which his hero has little or no connexion; and has thus contrived 
to interweave into the memoirs of an anchoret, a minute and 
elaborate account of the events which took place in Italy, in 
France and other parts of Europe, during the greater part of the 
fourteenth century. The style of the Abbe Sade, is too frequent- 
ly flippant and affeeted, and the loves of Petrarch are almost uni- 
formly dull and tiresome. But the rich fund of general informa- 
tion which is contained in these volumes, will make ample amends 
for the occasional tediousness which is apt to weary the patience 
of their reader. 

A succinct narration of general history is also to be found in 
Shepherd’s Life of Poggio Bracciolini, which work, in relating 
the origin of that famous ecclesiastical feud, the schism of the 
west, almost touches the period of Petrarch, and traces the course 
of the principal occurrences which took place in Italy and Europe 
in general, to somewhat beyond the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

An impartial and elaborate account of the progress and termina- 
tion of the above-mentioned schism, and of the disputes which 
took place between Pope Eugenius IV. and the representatives of 
the church, and which for some years disturbed the peace of 
Christendom, may be found in L’Enfant’s Histories of the Coun- 
eils of Constance and of Basil. 

During the decline, and after the fall of the Roman empire, 
Europe was for a considerable period involved in the gloom of 
ignorance and superstition. This gloom first began to be dispelled 
in the time of Petrarch, by the study of the ancient classic writers. 
In proportion as an acquaintance with the works of these writers 
was disseminated, the human intellect was expanded. Consider- 
able advances were made in knowledge at the commencement of 
the fifteenth century, before the termination of which, literature 
and the arts displayed a blaze of glory, under the auspices of a 
Tuscan merchant, Lorenzo de Medici, who become the founder of 
a family, the ramifications of which have, in process of time, been 
extended to the principal sovereignties of Europe. 

31 
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The life of this illustrious patron of literature, by Mr. Roscoe, 
was published in two volumes, 4to. in 1795. Few works of 
modern times have acquired greater reputation than this elegant 
piece of biography. Introducing his subject by a slight sketch of 
the life and character of Cosmo de Medici, who was born A. D, 
1389, Mr. Roscoe proceeds to narrate the progress of Lorenzo’s 
education, and traces his history through the various vicissitudes 
of fortune, to the period of his death, which took place A. D, 
1492. As Lorenzo’s political connexions were very extensive, 
his history embraces the principal occurrences which happened in 
the more civilized portions of Europe during his life. But Mr. 
Roscoe is particularly happy in the delineation of his hero, in the 
character of an encourager of literature and the arts. The inti- 
mate friendship which subsisted between Lorenzo and the most 
eminent scholars of his time, gives occasion to the introduction of 
masterly criticisms on the labors of a variety of scholars and artists 
of illustrious name. The purity of Mr. Roscoe’s taste is evinced 


by the elegant simplicity of his style; and his occasional transla- 
tions of the poetical pieces with which his work is interspersed, 
may be quoted as specimens of highly finished versification. 

The succeeding period of general History is ably illustrated by 
the same author in his Life of Leo X. When the subject of a 
biographical memoir has acted a conspicuous part in public life, his 
private history is so intermixed with the general course of his- 


torical events, that a reference to the one is absolutely necessary 
to the development and explanation of the other. Hence Mr. 
Roscoe was not only authorized, but in a manner compelled, in 
the work in question, to enter at large into the state of Italy and of 
Europe, which had so much influence upon the fortunes of Leo, 
and which was also in no small degree modified by the actions of 
the pontiff. Even when the power of the papal see had begun to 
decline, the personal character of an individual pope had consid- 
erable weight in political transactions; and it is well known that 
Leo X. in particular constantly interposed, and frequently with 
decisive effect, in the contests which took place during his pontifi- 
cate, between the European powers. The causes and the progress 
of these contests, therefore, it was the duty of his biographer to 
investigate; and this task Mr. Roscoe has executed with a degree 
of diligence and impartiality which entitles him to a high enco- 
mium. In the life of Leo, as in the life of his father Lorenzo, 
Mr. Roscoe has given a copious history of the progress of litera- 
ture and the fine arts. 

So extensive were the territories which fell by inheritance to 
Charles V. of Spain, and to the dominion of which he was called, 
by his election to the dignity of Emperor of Germany, that his 
history occupies a vast space in the general history of Europe. In 
this subject the late Dr. Robertson found ample scope for the dis- 
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lay of his talents. His History of the Life of the Emperor 
Charles V. is extended through four volumes; and comprehends 
a vast variety of interesting transactions. ‘The first volume con- 
tainsa view of the progress of society in Europe, from the sub- 
version of the Roman Empire, to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, embracing the several heads of Government, Laws, and 
Manners—Military establishments, and the political constitution 
of the principal states in Europe. By many critics this disserta- 
tion is regarded as the most valuable—certainly it is the most 
elaborate part of Dr. Robertson’s work. It is illustrated and 
enriched by various notes, and by numerous references to authen- 
tic documents. The history of Charles V. comprehends the 
eventful period which occurred between the years 1500 and 1559; 
and his biographer is naturally led to relate the revolution by 
which the free constitution of Spain w#s overturned—the rival- 
ship between Charles and Francis I. king of France, on the sub- 
ject of the imperial crown—the long and bloody wars which took 

lace between these monarchs, and which for a lengthened period 
desolated the finest provinces of Italy—and, lastly, the rise and 
progress of the Reformation in Germany. A single glance at these 
topics will convince the historical student of the great importance 
of this work, which is highly commendable, as evincing the can- 
dor of its author, his patience in research, the luminousness of his 
arrangement, and the neatness and perspicuity of his style. 

Dr. Robertson has also conferred a signal obligation on those 
who are interested in tracing the changes which take place in 
human society and manners, by the account of the grand revolu- 
tion, which took place in the system of European commerce, in 
consequence of the discoveries of Columbus, and other navigators, 
which is contained in the History of America. 

When Dr. Robertson dropped the thread of history, it was taken 
up by Dr. Watson. Though it cannot.be said that the latter author 
follows his learned predecessor “ passibus paribus,’’ yet he has 
performed his task with no common ability; and his history of the 
Reign of Philip II. King of Spain, occupies a distinguished rank 
in the extensive collections of English literature. It has been 
observed that those portions of time which have been adorned by 
virtues, present not any interesting materials for the labors of the 
historian. If the converse of this proposition be true—if history 
most strongly arrests the attention when it is the register of enor- 
mous crimes, Dr. Watson has been fortunate in the period which 
he has chosen for the subject of historic illustration. It is truly 
“atrox preliis, opimum casibus.”’ A large portion of the globe 
depended for its happiness or misery upon the character and con- 
duct of Philip II. His connexion with England, in consequence 
of his marriage with Mary, will interest the English reader in his 
destiny. His unrelenting bigotry against the Protestants, break- 
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ing out into acts of cruelty and oppression, intermixes with his 

rsonal history that of the reformed religion. .The struggles of 
the inhabitants of the Netherlands and the United Provinces, to 
throw off his detested yoke, present a most awful and important 
crisis, and the reader is gratified by the narrative of the rise of 
the Dutch republic, whose constitution was cemented by the blood 
of its founders. 

The History of Philip II. brings the course of events down to 
the year 1598. : ' 

The Life of Philip III. begun by Dr. Watson, and after his 
death finished by his executor, Dr. Thompson, presents us with 
an account of the fruitless efforts of the Spanish monarch, to sub- 
due the Northern Netherlands, now known by the name of the 
United Provinces, and the establishment of the independence of 
the Batavian republic. The expulsion of the Moors from Spain, 
and the account of their manners and customs, form an interesting 
subject of historic narrative. It may be observed in general, that 
the political alliances and the wars of Philip II. and Philip IIL 
involve the interests of so many states, that their history displays 
the general topics of the history of Europe, during the period of 
the lives of those monarchs, the latter of whom died in the year 
1621. , 

Soon after this period, the royal authority was established in 
France, on the ruins of the aristocracy, and of the party of the 
Huguenots, by the transcendent abilities of Cardinal Richelieu, 
In consequence of the consolidation of domestic power, the French 
monarchy attained to a very considerable degree of influence in 
the transactions of Europe, and of course its history begins to 
occupy a large portion of the attention of the student. This 
history is narrated with his usual brilliancy and spirit, by Voltaire 
in the 175th and subsequent chapter of his “Essai sur les Mceurs et 
Esprit des Nations’? which may be read with considerable profit, 
as well as with much amusement. 

The origin and progress of the religious troubles which at this 
epoch laid waste the provinces of Germany, are related with more 
fidelity than elegance by Harte in his Life of Gustavus Adolphus. 
A more popular narrative of these interesting events is to be 
found in Schiller’s history of the thirty years’ war. 

Voltaire’s Life of Louis XIV. will conduct the reader to the 
period when, in consequence of the alliances formed by the Eng- 
lish nation with various continental powers, the history of the 
world is strictly connected with that of England.* 





*In the foregoing detailed course of Modern History, such works have been 


industriously selected, as may serve to exhibit besides the ordinary transactions of 
These and chieftains, the progress of the human mind in literature and the arts. 
topics are too often neglected by genera] historians. They however claim 
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It is indeed advisable that during the whole course of reading as 
referring to Modern History, a steady eye should be directed to 
the History of England. To this, as to a central point, the his- 
torical inquiries of an Englishman and American should habitu- 
ally tend. “Nature,” as Mr. Gibbon. justly observes, “ has 
implanted in our breasts a lively impulse to extend the narrow 
span of our existence, by the knowledge of the events that have 
happened on the soil which we inhabit, of the characters and 
actions of those men, from whom our descent as individuals or as 
a people is probably derived. The same laudable emulation will 
prompt us to review and to enrich our common treasure of national 
glory; and those who are best entitled to the esteem of posterity 
are the most inclined to celebrate the merits of their ancestors.’’ 
It would be presumptuous to endeavor to give any additional 
weight to the suffrage of a writer so eminently well qualified to 
appreciate the relative value of the different departments of his- 
torical study. The following sketch of a course of English His- 
tory, is therefore introduced without any farther preliminary 
remarks. 

It is somewhat singular that the most elaborate, and perhaps the 
most faithful general History of England should have been com- 
posed by a foreigner, Rapin de Thoyras, a French refugee, who 
was obliged to quit his native country, in consequence of the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantz. His voluminous work is of great 
authority on account of his perpetual references to original docu- 
ments; and the ample quotations which he frequently makes from 
important state-papers, confer upon it additional value. He has 
so copiously detailed the matters which were agitated in the tur- 
bulent, but prudent parliaments of Charles I. as to give a clear 
view of the rise of those parties which to this day divide the 
people of England. On the dark and horrible transactions of the 
reign of Charles II. he perhaps throws as much light as it is now 
possible to obtain. In reference to this important period, he has 
stated historical difficulties with candor, and in discussing the 
merits and demerits of parties, he has weighed evidence with 
laudable scrupulosity. It may however be discerned that the bias 
of his affections inclines to the Whigs. But such is the authen- 
ticity of his materials, and so impartial are the general conduct and 
results of his investigations, that his history to this day deservedly 
maintains a considerable degree of popularity. 

The continuation of Rapin’s history, which bears the name of 
Tindal, his translator, but which it is now understood was in reali- 





the attention of him who would wish to become well acquainted with our com- 
mon fortune—and the reader of well disciplined feelings will undoubtedly be 
pleased occasionally to retire from the spectacle of fields of carnage, to the con- 
templation of the calm and tranquil pursuits of the poet or the philosopher. 
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ty written by Dr. Birch, is copious to prolixity; but it’ gives a 
clear view of the intrigues of party, and of the parliamentary 
manceuvres which have in modern times taken place of the violent 
and mortal contests of the barons of old. 

Hume’s History of England affords a singular instance of a 
literary production at first unjustly depreciated, and afterwards 
gradually winning its way to a station of high eminence in general 
estimation. On the appearance of that portion of his work which 
he first submitted to the public inspection, viz. the history of the 
House of Stuart, Mr. Hume was assailed, as he himself informs us, 
“ by an universal cry of reproach and disapprobation.”’ 

The leaders of the public opinion were at that time strenuous 
supporters of the Whig principles, which justified the claim of 
King William III. and consequently of the Hanover family, to the 
throne of these realms; and they received with indignation, refer- 
ences to ancient authorities and colored statements of facts, which 
tended to controvert many of their favorite maxims. Atthesame 
time Mr. Hume’s sceptical notions on the subject of religion were 
well known to the literary public; and his reputation was attacked 
by an union of orthodox zeal and political enthusiasm. His con- 
stitutional apathy, however, prevented him from being discour- 
aged; and he proceeded by degrees to enlarge his plan, till his 
History was completed in its present form, embracing the period 
from the Invasion of Julius Cesar, to the Revolutiou in 1688. In 
process of time this history has been generally acknowledged to be 
a standard work; and its merits aré certainly very considerable. 
In his selection of topics, its author is judicious—in his investiga- 
tion of facts, he is in the main accurate and precise—in his delinea- 
tions of character, he evinces a deep insight into human nature. 
Calm and dispassionate consideration and impartial inquiry have, 
it has been observed, tended to confirm rather than to convert 
those views of the progress of the British constitution, which for 
a time rendered him so unpopular as an historian. It is now gen- 
erally agreed that the liberties of Englishmen are not to be staked 
upon precedent—we may therefore read with patience even an 
industriously ample record of the despotic maxims which regula- 
ted the conduct of certain English ancient monarchs; and while 
improvements in their civil polity can be peaceably effected by 
the regular forms prescribed by the constitution, we may listen 
without vexation to the minutest detail of the tyranny of the 
Tudors. The chief defect of Mr. Hume, is however a want of 
that feeling of sympathy with the general body of the community, 
which fosters in the mind of man the generous principles of free- 
dom. He views with little or no indignation, the violence and 
cruelty of despotism; and records with frigid apathy the glorious 
struggles of the assertors of liberty. He can bestow a sigh upon 
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the sufferings of men exalted in rank and endued with power; but 
for plebeian sorrows he has no pity. 

The continuation of Hume’s history by Smollett and Belsham, 
are rather the essence of gazettes and party pamphlets than speci- 
mens of genuine historical composition. 

If any tory poison lurk in that portion of Hume’s History, 
which treats of the dynasty of the house of Stuart, the antidote is 
to be found in “ The History of England, from the accession of 
James I. to the elevation of the House of Hanover, by Catharine 
Macaulay.”” This work exhibits the view in which the most 
interesting period of English history is contemplated by the stern 
spirit of a female republican. Mrs. Macaulay had studied with 
fixed attention the voluminous writings in which the principles of 
civil and religious polity were freely discussed by the industrious 
scholars, who dignified the annals of English literature during the 
reign of James, and of the first and second Charles. From these 
writers, she has imbibed those maxims, which, in the course of 
her history, she has steadily maintained as the standard of political 
excellence. An inspection of her references, and an examination 
of the curious and interesting notes, which she has appended to 
her narrative, will afford ample proof, that in the investigation of 
facts, she has had recourse to the most genuine sources of 
information. 

When the student has, by the perusal of the works of Rapin and 
Hume, obtained a clear notion of the general course of events in 
the English History, he may read with advantage Henry’s His- 
tory, originally published in six volumes, quarto. In this work, 
the several topics of historical information, at certain defined 
periods, are discussed in separate chapters. By this novel plan, 
the course of historical narrative is necessarily interrupted; but in 
the work in question, this fault is compensated by the exhibition 
of a mass of minute and particular information, collected with 
great research, and which throws a much clearer light upon the 
literature, arts, and manners of the several periods of our history, 
than is to be obtained from the perusal of works, composed with 
the usual arrangement. 

The History of Great Britain, connected with the Chronology 
of Europe, by James Petit Andrews, F. A. S.,, is also a publica- 
tion singular in its design, but of no inconsiderable utility. Of 
the plan of this work, the following account is given in the pre- 
face. “The history of England is meant to be concisely told, yet 
not so briefly as to leave any material circumstances omitted. The 
corresponding page of general chronology, is extended on the 
same system to comprehend the annals of every European state, 
and only wanders into the other quarters of the globe, when 
tempted by circumstances closely connected with the interests of 
Europe. The notes are intended to contain events of an inferior 
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class, which although not foreign to the text, are yet not necessary 
to be intruded on those, who read only forsolid information. To 
each book are added two Appendixes. The one tells such inei- 
dents as could not properly be thrown into the notes; relates the 
life of every distinguished British writer; includes a specimen of 
his works, if poetical; and thus becomes a chronicle of British 
literature. The other presents an analysis of the times and their 
manners, under the respective heads of Religion, Government,” 
ete. 

In the two volumes, which he lived to publish, Mr. Andrews 
executed with diligence and success what he thus. undertook ‘to 
perform; and it is to be lamented that his labors were diverted to 
other objects, and at length prematurely closed by his death, when 
he had arrived at the period of the accession of Edward VI. 

The early history of Scotland, like that of most other nations, 
is obscured by fables, which are detailed with every grace of style, 
in the History of Buchanan. But whoever wishes to become 
acquainted with the more important periods of the Scottish 
Annals, will do well to peruse with attention, Robertson’s History 
of Scotland, during the reigns of Queen Mary, and King James 
VI. till his accession to the crown of England; and Laing’s His- 
tory of Scotland, from the Union of the Crowns, on the accession 
of James VI. to the throne of England, to the Union of the 
Kingdoms, under the reign of Queen Anne. These are standard 
works, and are executed in so able a manner, as at once to instruct 
the inquisitive mind, and to gratify refined taste. 

No work has hitherto superseded Leland’s History of Ireland, 
which traces in a masterly manner, the transactions which took 
place in that country, from the Invasion of Henry II. to the treaty 
of Limerick, in the reign of. William III. 

In the History of Wales, by the Rev. Wm. Warrington, the 
reader will find collected alli the facts, which can throw light upon 
the government, manners, and final subjugation of a people, still 
strongly marked by distinctive characteristics and peculiar cus- 
toms. 

It seems to be the consequence of the operation of a great law 
of our nature, that the stream of History should become more 
mixed and polluted, in proportion as it flows farther from its 
source. Secondary historians are apt to view facts through pecu- 
liar media; and from various motives, to give an erroneous repre- 
sentation of their nature and bearings. To which it may be added, 
that events and circumstances, which to one man appear of little 
or no moment, are regarded by another as extremely important. 
Hence the student of English history who has leisure, industry, 
and opportunity to encounter the laborious undertaking, will deem 
it expedient to ascend to the original writers of our annals, and 
diligently to peruse the statements which they have handed down 
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to posterity. Of these writers, a catalogue, accompanied with 
copious critical remarks, is given in Nicholson’s English Histori- 
cal Library, to which the inquisitive reader is referred. 

Though nothing can be further removed from a spirit of strife 
and discord than the spirit of true religion, and those principles of 
genuine christianity, the aim of which is to inculeate, above all 
things, the virtues of justice, benevolence, and mutual forbearance, 
it has unfortunately happened that, by the intermixture of human 
interests with matters purely spiritual, our holy faith has been 
perverted into an occasion of animosity; and religious disputes 
have even influenced the destiny of states and kingdoms. The 
struggles of the first christians against the power of paganism; the 
rise and progress of theological sects and opinions; the gradual 
usurpations of the Bishops of Rome—and the rapid decline of 
their authority, at the period when the human mind was roused 
from the long sleep of ignorance—the various modificatious of 
religious establishments—the oppression exercised, in different 
countries, by the professors of the dominant belief, and the resist- 
ance made against that oppression by sectaries—these are topies 
which cannot be neglected by him who would fully reap the best 
fruit of historical inquiries—an acquaintance with the progress of 
the human intellect. These topics, indeed, are so prominent in 
importance, that they continually present themselves to view in 
the details of the civil history of the world. But they well merit 
being considered as objects of primary consideration; and being 
thus considered, they constitute the subject of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. This thorny maze of inquiry has been explored by a 
multitude of writers, with various degrees of industry and discre- 
tion. But the views of the student of general history will be most 
completely answered by the perusal of the work of Mosheim, 
whose learning and whose patience in investigation, are only to be 
equalled by his candor as a critic, and by his fidelity as a narrator 
of facts. 

The general history of England, will give abundant proof of 
the good sense and vigor, from time to time evinced by our 
Roman Catholic ancestors, in resisting the extravagant claims and 
pretensions of the pontifical court. But the series of the events 
and transactions which finally liberated the subjects of these realms 
from the yoke of popery, are recorded with due particularity and 
minuteness by Bishop Burnet, in his History of the Reformation. 
In point of composition this work is not a model of elegance; but 
its matter is excellent, and the information which it contains is 
founded on the most authentic documents. 

Whosoever wishes to trace the ramifications of Sectarianism in 
England, may be referred to Neale’s History of the Puritans, a 
work of considerable merit, which, commencing at the rise of 
Non-conformity in the days of Elizabeth, traces the varying cir- 
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cumstances of the English Protestant Dissenters, to the triumph 
of the principles of equity in the passing of the Toleration Act, in 
the first year of the reign of William and Mary. 

A spirited account of the rise and early progress of the Refor- 
mation in Scotland, is to be found in Cook’s history of that impor- 
tant event, and in Dr. M’Cries Life of John Knox. 

The subsequent annals of Scotch ecclesiastical affairs are given 
in sufficient detail in the latter part of the fifth, and in the sixth 
and seventh books of Spottiswood’s History of the Church of 
Scotland—and it may be observed, that the struggles against the 
introduction of Episcopacy, which, from time to time, disturbed 
the tranquility of Scotland, till by the Act of Union, the Presbyte- 
rian form of Church Government was firmly established in that 

‘country, are in no publication so ably narrated asin Mr. Laing’s 
History, which has before been mentioned with due applause. 

To the books which have been recommended as worthy of 
perusal in the foregoing course of History, it were an easy task to 
make considerable additions. But in a sketch of this nature, 
designed for the guidance of the young Academie, selection is 
obviously more desirable than variety —compactness than diffusion. 
Though, therefore, many works of indisputable merit are omitted 
in the foregoing list, it is hoped that the series of which it is com- 
posed, will be found tolerably well connected, sufficiently com- 
plete, and, above all, selected with impartiality. In the perusal of 
these, as indeed of any historical works, the student must not 
neglect the requisite geographical investigations; nor must he turn 
with disgust from the dry arrangements of Chronology. It will, 
of course, then be expedient that he should provide himself with 
the best maps, both ancient and modern, and with the most copious 
and accurate historical and chronological tables, by frequent refer- 
enee to which, his memory will be aided, and a more vivid repre- 
sentation of past transactions will be impressed upon his mind. 
But above all—for the precept cannot be too frequently or too 
anxiously inculeated—let him make historical facts the subjects of 
serious meditation. Let him consider them as exhibiting a picture 
of human life, and as tending to refine the moral sense, and to cor- 
rect the evil passions of men, by exhibiting, in striking points 
view, the dignity of virtue, and the deformity of vice.* 


W. S. 


— 


*In our next number we shall present the letter of President John Adams, 
written to the Abbe De M ‘bly in 1782, which contains an excellent summary 
the sources of American History. 
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THOUGHTS ON AMERICAN EDUCATION.* 


in Address delivered at the close of the Sessions of 1836-7 of 
the Woodward College of Cincinnati, by the Rev. B. P. 
Aydelott, President of the same. 


To choose a good end, and employ the right means for its 
attainment, is the part of wisdom. And in proportion to the 
greatness of an object, and the difficulties of reaching it, is it wor- 
thy of a wise man’s endeavors. Among objects of this character, 
it is universally conceded that education stands in the very first 
rank. 

What is thaf training, moral, intellectual, and physical, which 
will best fit its subjects for the duties and trials of life? This is, 
surely, a question of deep interest. It is engaging the attention of 
the intelligent and the good all over the land. Every state goy- 
ernment in the Union has manifested more or less solicitude upon 
it. The periodical press, educational societies springing up in 
every direction, floods of treatises, from the imposing volume to 
the unpretending pamphlet—all attest the importance of education. 

It would be strange, indeed, amid so much thought, so many 
plans, such wide-spread, intense exertion upon this subject, if some 
wisdom has not been elicited. We believe that much may be 
gathered up by the careful observer; that education has in these 
latter days been much improved, both in its principles and its 
practical details. ‘The methods of teaching are better; elementary 
books are vastly more clear, simple, and interesting than they once 
were; and, what is of still higher importance, the character, both 
literary and moral, of those engaged in the work of instruction, is 
steadily advancing. In truth, we have often been tempted to envy 
the youth of the present times the advantages they enjoy. It 
still indeed requires effort to learn, and always will. The hill of 
science cannot be levelled; and, however smooth and direct the 
path to its summit may be made, it must ever be an arduous emi- 





* The above address, delivered by the Rev. Dr. Aydelott, President of Wood- 
ward College, at the recent examination of students, was furnished at our request 
for publication in the Academician. We weuld add that the Institution is ina 
very flourishing condition, and has deservedly the confidence of its numerous 
friends and patrons.—We very much approve the sentiments of this discourse. Eb. 
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nence. Yet we venture to affirm that the same distance may now 
be passed over in far less time, and with much Jess wearisomeness 
than when some present were cl: imbering up the toilsome stee p. 

It is our wish on this oceasion to bring before you some of the 
principal characteristics o! the education we need—A™MERICAN 
Epucarion. It may however be thought premature, to discuss 
such a subject, while so many parts of it are still in dispute, and 
improvements are daily being m: ide, and much that is valuable is 
yet to be brought to light. But we will endeavor to avoid doubt- 
ful matters, and to profit by all which has really been gained. 
The outlines of a noble landse: ape may be clearly discerned, and 
its grand features correctly delineate ‘d, while many things in it, 
useful and beautiful, are still hidden from the eye. 

I. First, then, we observe that the education we need ought to 
be eminently practical. 

Let us not here be misunderstood. We have no sympathy with 
that grovelling spirit which raises the lip of contempt against every 
thing in se ience and literature not obviously and trmmediately sub- 
servient to worldly gain; nor with that short-sighted selfishness 
which would discourage the parouit of truth in any department of 
knowledge, because the wse of what is discovered, may not at once 
be discerned. Neither can we regard with complacency ‘that 
knavish or stupid empiricism which stumbles on in darkness, 
rather than look upward to the light of principles. ‘These we 
consider irreconcilable foes to a sound education, and therefore we 
would not afford them the slightest countenance. 

When, then, we say that education in this country ought to be 
eminently practical, we do not mean that it should be the less sci- 
entific, or less classical, or less philosophical; but that along with 
these higher attainments, there ought always to be communicated 
that knowledge which will fit the learner for his part in the inter- 
course and pursuits of ordinary life. 

Every man among us must be, more or less, a working man; 
and therefore he ought to be practically educated. We have no 
enormous entailed estates, no wealthy ecclesiastical establishments, 
nor those many sinecures, which in other countries raise large 
classes above the business of the world. Nearly all our citizens 
are dependent for subsistence,upon their own exertions; and even 
the few who are exempt from this necessity, must yet be so situa- 
ted as to make some practical knowledge indispensable to them. 
The richest among us cannot throw off all care of their possessions, 
and the most sec faded must oceasionally come forth into business 
intercourse with the world. Hence we are emphatically a work- 

people. Foreigners have noticed this character of our 

nation. It impresses upon usa thoughtful, serious aspect, and dif- 

fuses a bustling activity through the Ww hole length and breadth of 
our land. 
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Now, where every one must have something to do, is not a prac- 
tical education universally necessary? Let as many as have ability 
and opportunity become thoroughly learned,—(this class has never 
been too numerous in any country, and certainly among us there 
is little danger of such excess,)—let none, however, be without 
that knowledge which fits for the business of life. 

But has not this practical part of education been at times sadly 
overlooked? Have not our Colleges, in too many instances, sent 
forth graduates utterly unqualified for any useful office in life? 
We have known such rejected as candidates for the situation of 
teacher in ourcommon schools. However well stored their minds 
may have been with Mathematics, Latin and Greek, they knew too 
little of Geography, English Grammar and Arithmetic te be 
intrusted with the charge of instructing our future citizens. It is 
such instances that have furnished the most plausible objections to 
the enemies of classical learning, and the frequent occurrence of 
them cannot fail to impair popular confidence in our Colleges, and 
greatly retard the advance of sound education. Wherever, then, 
the work of instruction is in progress, whether in the Common 
School, the Academy, the High School or College,—it should be 
alike practical. The circumstances of our country,—if they do 
not require that all should be merchants, mechanics, professional 
men, or farmers,—demand that none should be entirely without 
business knowledge.* 

Ii. Our education should be such as is best calculated to de- 
velop the resources of our country. 

No other territory is so varied as that of the United States. 

With the great Lakes on the north, and the Gulph of Mexico 
on the south, and extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, our 
country embraces every variety of soil and climate. Here the 
lofty mountain rears its barren summit, there the fertile prairie 
spreads its almost boundless surface. Vast forests, rich vallies, 





* Since this Address was prepared, the writer has seen in a periodical publica- 

tion, a few extracts from an Inaugural Discourse by the Rev. President Hale, of 
Geneva College, State of New York. This gentleman seems to consider the ob- 
jection to a College eclucation—that it is not practical—as made against the sub- 
jects there stuctied. This is doubtless sometimes meant; but if we have not greatly 
misunderstood the censure, it is not uttered so much against what is done in Colle- 
gesjas what is left undone. In other words, it is complained—not that the Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, and Philosophy are studied, but that these are too often so 
studied as poorly to fit the student for usefulness. Let him then, with these acqui- 
sitions, not neglect the attainment of that species of knowledge which will enable 
him to bring the whole to bear upon the business of life, and there will be no more 
reom for this objection. 

There is nothmg in the pursuit of the fullest course of science and literature, 
which must necessarily render the student a mere book worm, starve his common 
sense, and unfit him for the business intercourse of the world. On the contrary, if 
the best scholars do not make the most useful men, we may be assured that in 


most instances, there has been something wrong in their education—it has not 
been practical. 
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and smiling uplands successively meet the eye. And the prospect 
is diversified and gladdened by noble bays, inland seas, and almost 
interminable rivers. ‘This immense region pours forth ever 
variety of production for human subsistence and enjoyment. We 
need not go abroad for any of the necessaries, and scarcely any of 
the luxuries of life. The abundant grain fields of the north, the 
rich pastures of the west, and the cotton, rice, and sugar planta- 
tions of the south, while they render us independent of other na- 
tions, constitute a strong bond of union among ourselves. 
The mineral wealth of our country is also inexhaustible. Iron, 

lead, the precious metals, coal, salt, stone for building and for orna- 

ment, various kinds of earths used as drugs and pigments—these 

are among the riches of our soil. 

Surely God has dealt very bountifully with us! And, if he has 
done so much for us, does not this lay us under obligations to do 
much for ourselves? Has he given usa goodly heritage, and shall 
not we improve it to the utmost? The kindness of Providence so 
abundantly spread around us and beneath us, ought to stir up the 
spirit of enterprise, and nerve the arm of industry. This land, 
which once yielded only a scanty support to a straggling popula- 
tion of aborigines, must be made to sustain more than a hundred 
millions of freemen. 

For this purpose, the geology of our country is to be thoroughly 
explored, its mineral productions brought to light, its soils accu- 
rately examined, its vegetable abundance laid open; and all these 
are to be turned to account by labor and ingenuity. 

Hence Chemistry, Mathematics, and Mechanical Philosophy, 
Botany, Mineralogy, and the other branches of the Natural Scien- 
ces must be studied. ‘They are all necessary to a thorough devel- 
opment of the resources of our country. A _ practical acquaint- 
ance with these sciences constitutes the skilful civil engineer. 

III. We need that education which will best prepare us for 
our peculiar duties as citizens of a free country. 

American education must, in some respects, be peculiar, because 
our civil institutions are peculiar. 

There is not, neither has there ever been, in any other nation, a 
government such as that of these United States. Perhaps the nearest 

approach to it, is that of England, and of the Republics of ancient 
Greece; but in many essential points we differ from both. The 
independent, disorderly democracies of the latter fell, in point of 
political wisdom and security, vastly below our federative, repre- 
sentative system. And in the theory of the British government, 
the king is the source of all power; and the privileges of the sub- 
ject are merely grants from the crown: but among us, the people 
are the true sovereign, liberty their inherent, inalienable birth- 
right, and all public officers, executive, legislative, and judiciary, 
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merely servants of the people, altogether dependent upon them, 
and responsible to them. 

However complicated our frame of government may look upon 
paper, it would perhaps be scarcely possible to form a more sim- 
ple system, by which fifteen millions of people spread over so 
wide a territory, and divided into so many municipally sovereign 
States, could exercise their national powers. Certainly so far, 
the system has disappointed the predictions of its enemies, and 
realized, to a goodly degree, the expectations of its patriotic 
founders. 

But, how manifest is it, that to sustain such a government, the 
great mass of our people must, in the first place, understand their 
political system, and secondly, they must be cordially attached to 
it, and lastly, they must be deeply imbued with virtuous principle. 
No free, self-governed people, can long exist as such, without a 
high degree of intelligence, love for their institutions, and virtuous 
habits. 

1. Hence, among us, the study of the Constitution of the United 
States must be an indispensable part of education, not only in our 
Colleges, and other higher seminaries of learning, but in all our 
schools. And when we say the Constitution, we do not mean 
merely the principles of that instrument as embodied in its seven 
Articles ; but those principles in their gradual development in 
the history of our country from the first political convention in the 
year sixteen hundred and forty three, down to that of seventeen 
hundred and eighty seven, when they were brought into their 
present form; and the interpretation of these principles to be 
gathered from the action of the government since the adoption of 
the constitution, and especially from the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

Here we cannot, in justice to our subject and to the work itself, 
omit to mention “The Political Grammar of the United States,’’ 
by Edward D. Mansfield, Esq. For happy condensation, simpli- 
city of arrangement, luminous exposition, and fulness of practical 
information, we know of no work equal to it, as a text book of 
American, political philosophy. It contains knowledge alike 
valuable and available toall. The University student may be in- 
structed by it, the youth of our common schools can understand it. 

Where there is time, the pupil should also be required to read 
the very able essays of Madison, Jay, and Hamilton, constituting 
the Federalist; and the second part of the first volume of Kent’s 
Commentaries on American Law, 

2. But American citizens should also be strongly attached to 
their political system;—and we doubt not, that the more carefully 
the Constitution of our country is studied, and its influences con- 
templated, the more will it be valued and revered. It is strong 
enough to unite and protect the whole, without throwing one un- 
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necessary restraint upon the enterprize and activity of any. Every 
thing is free among us which ought to be free; nothing is hindered 
but evil doing. Hence these United States have exhibited a seene 
of progressive improvement and prosperity unparalleled in the 
history of the world. 

And yet this happy government rests, and ever must rest solely 
upon the attachment of the people. ‘That day in which American 
citizens cease to love their birth-right, the Republie is no more, 
Its forms may for a time survive; but the vital spirit will have 
departed. It will cease to have power to bless. Nay, it will 
become worse than a useless thing, for of all despotisms, the most 
inexorable and intolerable is that of an ignorant, depraved majori- 
ty—an organized, party-drilled mob. 

With such views as these of the excellence of our republican 
institutions, we cannot but deeply regret every thing which tends 
to weaken popular confidence inthem. We regard every attempt 
of this kind with mingled fear and sorrow. He who distrusts and 
undervalues our political system, and endeavors to infuse his senti- 
ments into the bosoms of others, and especially of our youth, is 
taking the surest way to undermine the government of these Uni- 
ted States, and destroy that blessed inheritance which cost our 
fathers so much blood and treasure.” 








* It is always painful, and not always profitable, to specify what we believe to 
be mischievously erroneous. Let one example therefore suffice. Ina discourse 
recently delivered before a Collegiate Society in an Eastern State, and subse- 
quently published in a quarterly journal of high standing, the very respectable 
writer expresses a distrust of our Government, Institutions, and People, almost to- 
tal ; he prefers an hereditary monarchy, to frequent popular elections; and more 
than intimates that christianity among us is in great danger without a church 
establishment. We give but two extracts: 

‘The multitude in this country, so far from favoring and honoring high learn- 
ing and science, is rather prone to suspect and dislike it. It feareth that Genius 
savoreth of Aristocracy! 

Besides, the multitude calleth itselfa practical man. It asketh: What is the 
use? It seeth no use but in that which leads to money, or the material ends of 
life. It bath no opinion of baying dreamers and drones in society. It believeth 
indeed in rail-roads; it thinketh well of steam; and owneth that the new art of 
bleaching by chlorine is a prodigious improvement ;—but it laughs at the profound 
researches into the laws of nature, out of which those very inventions grew; and 
with still greater scorn, it laughs at the votaries of the more spiritual forms of 
truth and beauty, which have no application to the palpable uses of life. Then 
again the influence of our reading public is not favorable to high letters. It de- 
mands, it pays for, and respects, almost exclusively, a lower style of production; 
and hence a natural influence to discourage higher labors. As old Spencer sang, 
two hundred years ago: 


If that any buds of poesy 

Yet of the old stock, ’gin shoot again, 

*Tis or self-losf the worldlings meed to gain; 
And with the rest to breathe its ribauldry,— 
Tom Piper makes them better melody! 


After this, as it appears to us, sneering caricature of his own country, the author 
subjoins a bighly wrought eulogium of “the British constitution, which,” says be, 
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3. Wedo not believe indeed, that any mere political knowledge 
and love of our frame of government will save it. It can only 
be such a virtuous attachment to free institutions, as springs from 
the prevailing influence of a genuine Christianity. 

Sceptered hands, a powerful aristocracy, military force, an 
omnipresent police—these are the means of preserving peace and 
order among other nations of the earth. But here they have no 
place. We are necessarily self-governed, and therefore the ab- 
sence of these external, physical restraints must be supplied by an 
universal infusion of moral principles. Now nothing but the 
prevalence of a genuine christianity can give this moral power of 
self-government to a nation.* Hence we account for the turbu- 
lence and speedy destruction of the democracies of Ancient 
Greece. They wanted true religion—the vital principle of a re- 
public. And till the governments in the southern portion of this 
continent are more largely embued with the influences of the 
Bible, they will continue to present a miserable scene of anarchy 
and misrule. 

But as nothing beside true religion can hold us together, and 
sustain our free, civil institutions, and as the very nature of our 
government forbids a church-establishment, so we have the greater 


need of better things,—things more in accordance with the spirit 
and the principles of the gospel. Were it possible indeed to intro- 
duce a state-religion into our political system, it would be utterly 


“taken all in all, is wonderfully adapted to human nature as it is, and to the wants 
of the social condition; the workings of whose machinery may, in the progress of 
time and change, have become disordered, and nee.! rectifying, but whose dissolu- 
tion or organic change should be dreaded ;—in the theory of this constitution, the 
State charges itself with the duty of providing for the good of the people what the 
people will never provide for themselves. Hence the Cathedral, University, and 
other endowments for Jearning, science and art—places of high honor and trust— 
designed, in the ideal of them, to be filled by the best minds in the land; where, 
with a modest but dignified provision for life and its wants”— (for example, the see 
ot Durham witha revenue of about eighty thousand dollars per annum—the like 
modest and dignified provision for the incumbent of Canterbury)—*“surrounded 
with rich and ample libraries, it becomes their duty to devote themselves to the 
highest departments of truth and letters; working not with immediate reference to 
the bulk of the people, but for the teachers of the people—guarding the fountain 
heads of learning, and opening new springs; promoting thus the good of all—bon- 
ored and respected by all, not because all can fully comprehend the meaning and 
value of their pursuits, but because all see them honored by the State.” 

The general impression on the mind left by the perusa? of the Discourse, is, that 
our Republic—(in comparison with the monsrchical establishments of other conn- 
tries) —is, after all, but a poor affair, and that it will probably go on from bad to 
worse, till it comes to an end. How far such predictions may tend to their own 
fulfilment, is certainly worthy of serious consideration. 


* The sagacious, forecasting mind of Washington clearly discerned at the ver 
outset of our great political experiment of self-government, that religious princi- 
ple must lie at its foundation. Hence he pleacls for it, in bis Farewell Address, 
with the fulness and fervor of christian patriotism. 
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insufficient. With all the energies of the different religious denom- 
inations unimpaired by political alliance, and all the efforts of 
voluntary benevolent associations,—we shall scarcely be saved. 
Much less would the paralyzed christianity of an establishment 
be strong enough to meet our exigencies. 2 free people need 
the vigor and the enterprise of a free christianity. 

By every means, then, consistent with our political cireumstan- 
ces, must that love of peace, order, and right which the Bible 
inculcates, be early infused and steadily cultivated in the hearts of 
all our people; or the daysof this happy republic will be speedily 


numbered. 
One of these means, second only to the faithful preaching of the 


gospel, is a decidedly christian education. And is it asked, how 


we are to make our education such? We answer— 

First, let the whole discipline of our scholastic institutions, both 
in its spirit and principles, be christian. In private and public 
admonition, in all disciplinary counsels and instructions, let those 
views of right and wrong, and those motives to duty which are 
presented in the Bible, be prominently kept in view. And, as 
the only basis on which a consistent, stable, christian discipline 
can be erected, let the exercises of each day be commenced with 
the reading of the Sacred Scriptures and prayer. This will tend 
to waken up conscience, and hold before it such a standard of 
morals, as will most effectually lay open the heart of every pupil 
to good instruction, and incline him to follow the same. We have 
seldom found any difficulty, under such circumstances, in leading 
an offending youth to see the error of his ways; and very rarely 
have we been compelled to repeat our admonitions. 

Again, let the Bible be introduced as the universal reading book. 
Those studying the ancient languages, should, through their whole 
course, read it one day of each week, critically and practically. 
Let it also constitute a text-book in the modern languages. But 
especially, must our English version be in the hands of all the 
pupils. 

If it be asked—how far ought the instructer to go in explaining 
the holy volume? We answer,—this must. be left in every case, 
to his discretion. The Trustees of the Institution, if it have any, 
and in all cases, its patrons—the parents and guardians of the pu- 
pils—must be his judges. There can be none other. A good and 
a prudent teacher will rarely fail to secure their confidence;—and 
if he be not good and prudent, he does not deserve it. 

But besides the sacred volume, the evidences of it ought to con- 
stitute a branch of study in all our schools. Even for its own 
sake, this must be regarded as a most, interesting and improving 
exercise. There is perhaps no field in which logical acuteness, 
profound researeh, and extensive attainments have presented their 
results in a manner so simple, clear, and well adapted to the com- 
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mon capacity, That must be a feeble mind which could not be 
instructed by a Paley, a Chalmers, a Gregory, or a Mcllvaine. 

Christian education is peculiarly necessary in our country. We 
have no church-establishment with its sinecures to raise up and 
reward learned champions of the truth against the assaults of 
infidelity; we must, therefore, and we can so enlighten the great 
mass of the people, as to render such assaults comparatively harm- 
less. 

But from the enlightened, enterprising christianity of a great 
and a free people, have we not reason to hope that there will ulti- 
mately arise advocates for the gospel more powerful and skilful 
than the world has yet seen? Certainly in such a community, 
motives the most pure, encouraging, and constraining, present 
themselves to the learned christian to put forth his best efforts. 
May we not, in proof of this, mention the fact that one of the 
ablest arguments, in our language, for christianity, since the days 
of Butler, is the production of an American? We allude to a 
volume entitled “ Essays on the nature and uses of the various 
Evidences of Revealed Religion, by Gulian C. Verplanck, Esq.” 

Further, christian education is peculiarly necessary in our coun- 
try, because it is only from a popular piety can spring that 
popular liberality which must sustain religion here. We have 
no King to issue his mandamus for collections in all the churches; 
but we have what,—blessed be God,—experience has hitherto 
proved to be far better, we have a free people and a free christian- 


ity. And the spontaneous exertions and the free-will offerings of 
these have, in proportion to their means, achieved far more than 
the most powerful monarchy and the best church establishment in . 


the same space of time.* 





* The reader’s attention is requested to the following statistics, net to minister 
to unholy triumph, but as furnishing matter for cheering reflection to the friends 


of free institutions. 
Liverpool has 
Population 
Ministers. 
Churches. 
Communicants.. 
Edinburgh has— 


Population...---------+++-+0-+++++0"* 150,000. 


Ministers. 
Churches 
Nottingham has— 
Population. 
Ministers 
Churches 
United States have— 


Population . 13,000,000. 
Ministers. 11,450. 
CREO, . ccisnwatthibecpacaléneceneses 12,580. 
Communicants. 1,550,890. 


New York has— 
Population 
Ministers.. 
) Ce hee 132. 
Communicants.. 3° 
Philadelphia has— 
Population 
DMinisters.. .-..00<4 so ceaindiiichinnsmmiiinaeia 137. 
Churches. err? Seer eeee eT eee ee ee eee eee eT ers) 83. 
Boston has 
Population. 
Delt c<esecore ioncnenehanbeantenicipenle 57 
Churches 


In England the proportion is about 


the same between the ministers and 
population; but they have only 1,050,000 
communicants. 


Let it be considered that in a large proportion of the Churches in England the 
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In the matter of education, it should be deeply impressed upon 
all our hearts, that the work among us must go on. Our country 
will be educated. And the only question is—shall it be merely 
intellectual illumination, that knowledge which puffeth up, and 
maketh wise to do mischief ?—or shall the heart also be trained to 
the love and the practice of every virtue? A people such as ours 
must be greatly good, or greatly wicked,—greatly happy, or 
greatly miserable. 

With the mind of all our youth early embued with the pure, 
peaceful, and benevolent principles of the Bible, we may bid 
defiance to evil men and seducers,—our country is safe. The 
selfish, the immoral, and the disorganizing cannot find subjects to 
work upon. ‘The ignorant and the corrupt are the tools of the 
demagogue. 

But if education, such as we have now endeavored to sketch, 
be so important to the great mass of our citizens, how emphati- 
cally so must it be in the case of those designed for the sacred 
desk? <A well-furnished ministry is among heaven’s most pre- 
cious blessings to a free, self-governed people; but a ministry of 
an opposite character would be one of the sorest curses which God 
in his wrath could fling upon our land. 

The energies of the nation are completely unfettered. Hence 
we must continue to present a scene not only of worldly improve- 
ment and prosperity, but of intense intellectual exertion. All 
classes will necessarily become more and more intelligent; and 
unless ministers go before the learning of the nation, the cause of 
christianity must suffer. The standard of attainments in law and 
medicine is continually rising; that in theology must also advance. 
An enlightened community demands an enlightened ministry. 
None other can be useful, or will be sustained. They who are 
not thorotghly furnished, are not the divines for us. 

As at the Reformation, and at all periods when the mind has 
burst its bonds, and is thrown into intense action, great wisdom 
and intelligence are now called for in religious leaders. They 
should be able to direct, and capable of commanding confidence. 
To do this, they must carefully study the original languages of 





Communion is free—i. ¢. there is little or no attention to discipline in admitting 
or excluding church members; but in the United States, communion is univer- 
sally strict. And yet the number of communicants is more than one third greater 
in the United States, than that in England. ‘The reader who would see this com- 
— pursued further, may consult “ Visrr ro THe American Cuurcues,” by 

EED & Marni: son. ¥ ' 

Thus it is seen that all the power of the British government, combined with an 
active dissent, has fallen vastly short of effecting during ages, what this nation— 
in comparison but of yesterduy--has already accomplished. Verily the greatest 


favor which the State can confer upon the Church is to let it alone. * My king- 
dom is not of this world.” 
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the Scriptures, they must be men of classical attainments and gen- 
eral science. Is it not desirable that they who are appointed to 
preach the Bible, should be able, at least, to read the Bible—not 
merely our translation, excellent as it-is, but—rae Brste? When, 
then, the ministry cease to cultivate elassical learning,—we do not 
say that christianity will be extinguished,—but we do believe that 
the thick clouds of the dark ages will again roll over the church. 
Luther, Cranmer, Calvin, Zuingle, Melancthon,—all the reform- 
ers were learned men, and if the ministry of this day would not 
lose the ground which they have gained, it must bring a thorough 
classical learning to the exegesis of the sacred volume. But not 
merely classical learning is required in the ministry,—every 
branch of knowledge throws light upon the Bible, a general sci- 
ence is necessary for its complete development. 

We know indeed that it is written—*“the spirit of truth will 
guide you into all truth,’?—but it is equally true that the Provi- 
dence of God is continually pouring a broader illumination upon 
the holy oracles: and yet on neither account,—neither for the 
Spirit’s teaching nor for the lessons of Providence,—is man’s 
exertion the less necessary. Far from this; in the higher as in the 
lower interests of men, it is “ the hand of the diligent that maketh 
rich.”’ God will certainly carry on his own cause, but it is 
through human instrumentality. And where He in his favoring 
providence, has spread the noblest field before the ministry, and 
removed every obstacle to effort, there should be witnessed the 
most enterprise, and the highest attainment in every thing calcu- 
lated to enlighten, and elevate, and bless the people. Such we 
believe to be the case in our beloved country. 

In conclusion, we would strive, therefore, to have it deeply 
impressed upon our own heart, and upon the hearts of all whom 
our voice and pen can reach, that wrrHouT EDUCATION—SOUND, 
CHRISTIAN EDUGATION, oUR REPUBLIC MUST PERISH! 


ARITHMETIC. 


NO. I. 


ITS HISTORY. 


As the Arts and Sciences, in their early stages, must have 
been very imperfect, it was impossible to appreciate their 
value, or to predict their future importance to man. And since 
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most of them were cultivated in some measure, before. mankind 
were qualified to record their progress, their early histories are 
either entirely unknown, or they are involved in doubt and ob- 
scurity, beyond which, no research has been able to penetrate. 
This is especially the case with Arithmetic. 

The Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and the inhabitants of the vari- 
ous parts of India, distinguished themselves at a very early period, 
by their knowledge of Astronomy. ‘Their acquaintance with 
several periodical appearances of the heavenly bodies, some of 
which embraced many ages, was truly astonishing, and indicates 
a very advanced state in the knowledge of computation. 

At this remote period of time, however, it is impossible to 
ascertain who were the real inventors of Arithmetic, or even to 
whom we are indebted for its earliest improvement. The Egyp- 
tians claim the merit of having first cultivated it; but they deem 
the invention too sublime to have been effected by, human inge- 
nuity, and piously ascribe it to the Gods, 

Some of the Greeks ascribe the invention of Arithmetie to the 
Phoenicians; and affirm that the first system of this science was 
written in the Pheenician language by Agenor; but this appears to 
be without much foundation. It is highly probable that the ope- 
rations of arithmetic were improved by that commercial people; 
but there can be no question of their having borrowed their first 
ideas of it from the Egyptians. 

Josephus maintains that Abraham was the inventer of arithme- 
tic; and that his descendants carried the knowledge of it with them 
to Egypt. However this may be, it is certain that the Greeks 
copied both their alphabet and their method of notation from the 
Hebrews. The latter employed the nine first letters of their alpha- 
bet, to represent the nine digits; and the Greeks afterwards 
adopted the same method, which is an evidence sufficient to deter- 
mine between these two nations alone, the merit of priority in 
the cultivation of arithmetic. 

The Greeks are undoubtedly the first European nation, among 
whom the subject of arithmetic received any considerable atten- 
tion. Mathematics had been cultivated to some extent when 
Thales* appeared; but from that period may be dated the com- 
mencement of a more rapid progress. This eminent mathemati- 
cian and philosopher travelled to the East, in search of knowl- 
edge, where, no doubt, he received accessions to his knowledge of 
this useful science. 

Pythagoras,t a disciple of Thales, also travelled among the 
Egyptians and the Indians in pursuit of knowledge, and spent 





* Thales born in Miletus, B. C. 640, died 550. 
+ Born in Samos, B. C. 590, died 497. 
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twenty-two years, in those countries, collecting important infor- 
mation. Among other objects of inquiry, he gave especial atten- 
tion to the science of arithmetic. It does not appear, however, 
that the immediate followers of Pythagoras, contributed much to 
the improvement of arithmetic in its more useful branches. They 
devoted their almost exclusive attention to the discovery of the 
abstract properties of numbers, instead of trying to simplify the 
methods of calculation. 

They however, discovered many useful properties of numbers, 
and the common multiplication table is ascribed to Pythagoras 
himself. .One of the greatest benefits the Pythagoreans conferred 
on the science, was the discovery of the property of the right- 
angled triangle—the square of whose longest side is equal to the 
sum of the squares of the two other sides. 

From some fragments of Grecian arithmetie, it appears that 
they were not only acquainted with the operation of Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication and Division; but also with the method 
of extracting the square and cubic roots, and the theory of geo- 
metrical progression. ‘Their methods of calculation, were doubt- 
less complicated and tedious, very unlike those of the present 
day; but their knowledge of the combinations of numbers must 
have been extremely accurate as well as extensive. 

About the second century of the Christian. era, a system of 
notation was invented, called the Sexigesimal Arithmetic, of which 
Ptolemy* is supposed to be the author. Some traces of it are 
still found in the division of hour, minute, circle, ete. The princi- 
cipal design of this notation, was to avoid the inconvenience of 
the common method, especially in fractions. Every unit’ was 
divided into sixty parts, and each of these into sixty others: and 
in order to render the computation more simple, the progression 
in whole numbers, was also made sexigesimal. From unity to 
fifty-nine the numbers were represented in the common way; and 
sixty, which was called sexigesimal prima, was denoted by unity 
with a dash over it; twice sixty with two units and a dash, etc. to 
fifty-nine times sixty, where the series was resumed, only, sixty 
times sixty was denoted by unity with two dashes. When a num- 
ber less than sixty, was joined to a sexigesimal, it was annexed in 
its proper characters thus: 1' represented sixty; 1'v sixty-five: x' 
ten times sixty; x'x1] ten times sixty and ten and one, or 611, ete. 
Fractions were represented by placing the dash at the bottom, 1, 
equal our sixtieth, or at the left hand ‘1 which wasthe same. 

The notation of this system of arithmetic is founded upon the 
same principle as that of the Arabian method, and differs only in 
the scale. The Ptolemaic by sixty, the Arabic by ten, the dash 








* Born in Alexandria, A. D. 70, died 147. 
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\representing the cypher. The only objection to this system, is 
the great number of characters necessary to its use; but this is 
nothing in comparison with the advantages it presents. Notwith- 
standing the sexigesimal arithmetic, it is probably of Eastern ori- 

in. The Indians of this day employ this division of time. They 
flivide the day into sixty parts—e% uch of these into sixty, and 
lastly, these into sixty. They also reckon periods of sixty years 
as we do centuries. 

The science of arithmetic was enriched by Diophantus* of the 
Alexandrian school, and the supposed inventer of Algebra. The 
time in which he lived was probably about the middle of the 
fourth century. He'wrote thirteen books on Arithmetic, only 
six of which have escaped the destroying hand of time. An 
edition of his work was published in Paris in 1621. The Dio- 
phantine Arithmetic was almost entirely neglected from that 
period till the time of the distinguished Euler.t 

The science of arithmetic never received much attenion by the 
Romans. The war-like disposition of that people being averse to 
the milder arts of peace. Boethiust was perhaps the only mathe- 
matician of note among them. He translated the Geometry of 
Euclid§ and the Arithmetic of Nichomacus. 

About the middle of the seventh century, the Arabs, who were 
a fierce and uncivilized people, over-ran Egypt and Persia. The 
famous Alexandrian library, which eontained the accumulated 
labors of ages, and which was almost the only depository of the 
learning of antiquity, was consigned by them to the flames. The 
manners of this people, however, soon changed. In less than a 
century, they began to cultivate the very sciences they had endea- 
vored to banish from the earth. 

About the beginning of the eighth century they invaded the 
southern provinces of Spain. They carried with them the arts 
and sciences, and introduced into Europe the decimal scale of 
notation, and their admirable system of arithmetic. 

This system, which is now used by every civilized nation, has 
all the precision we can desire, with the important advantage of 
conciseness and simplicity. A better scale than the decimal might 
possibly be adopted; but the principles of notation are incapable 
of improvement. 

The celebrated Gerbert, who was raised to the pontifical chair 
under the title of Sylvester II. contributed greatly to the diffusion 
of the knowledge of Arabian Arithmetic throughout Europe. 





* Probably lived in the fourth century. 

+ Born in Basil 1707, died 1778. 

¢ A Roman; he died about A. D. 525. 

§ Lived in Alexandria about the year B, C. 280. 
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He went into Spain himself, and acquired a knowledge of it, and 
returned to Franceand introduced it among his countrymen, about 
the year 970. Soon after which, it was introduced into Britain, 
Though we are indebted to the Arabs for our present system of 
arithmetic, that people do not pretend to have been the inventers, 
but acknowledge that they received it originally from India. 
Several manuscript copies of Arabian Treatises on Arithmetic are 
to be found. One of these has been preserved in the Library of 
Leyden, entitled “ The Art of calculating according to the method 
of the Indians.”’ 

After the Arabian method of notation came to be understood, 
it was discovered that some of the properties of numbers depend 
entirely upon the scale by which they are represented; and that 
the operations of arithmetic may be performed more conveniently 
by one scale than another. The decimal form,or the scale of tens 
which has been universally adopted, answers very well in point 
of extent; but it is destitute of several important advantages which 
several other numbers possess. 

Leibnitz* proposed a seale which he thought preferable on 
account of its simplicity. The progression which he assumed 
was two. This system was called the Binary Arithmetic, Others 
assumed the duodecimal scale, or the progression of fiwelve, ete. 
The discussion of the relative merits of the several scales will 
appear in some future number.t 

The above was chiefly derived from Brewster’s Eneyclopedia. 
Also, essential aid was derived from Dr. J. D. Craig’s unpublished 
catalogue of eminent mathematicians. 





* Born 1646, died 1716. 
+t We hope, since the subject of Arithmetic is introduced, the advocates of 
the Analytic and Synthetic modes of teaching this subject, will favor us with 


their different views, in the form of discussion of their relative merits, om 


BOOKS AND SYSTEMS OF INSTRUCTION. 


In the present overflowing supply of books of instruction, there 
are of course many to be found which are wholly devoid of merit; 
and many which are the offspring of erroneous systems. Not- 

34 
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withstanding all this, numerous publications may be found 
extremely well adapted to the improvement of youth, | Children 
now have abundant opportunities afforded them to gratify a desire 
for knowledge: it rests with their teachers to foster this desire 
into a confirmed habit, by a judicious selection of the means with- 


in their reach. ._. 
In the present day, a desire is expressed by almost every class 


of persons, to give to their children the “ best education” which 
their means and opportunities allow. But what is this 6“ best 
education,” about which so much is said? In what does it consist? 
What are the results which it is desired to produce? Some—the 
unreflecting, it must be acknowledged—are contented simply with 
the means, and make no inquiry into the probable effect. With 
them, the “best education’’ is the most expensive one; and they 
believe their parental duty to be fulfilled in proportion to the 
amount of money which they have lavished on those aids to which 
fashion gives a factitious value. The sons may grow up idle and 
dissipated, the daughters vain and frivolous. No matter: the care- 
ful father casts up his items, and exclaims—* Did I not supply 
my boys while at college with large sums of money? Did I not 
engage for my girls the most expensive masters? Have I spared 
any thing? What more can be done in education?”’ 

Others there are who do look forward—who are ambitious that 
their children shall shine in the world; but whose false estimation 
of that world’s opinion is equally adverse to a right elucidation of 
the question; and who, centering their wishes solely in rank and 
fortune, are influenced accordingly in their ideas of the “ best 
education.”” These parents are impressed with the advantages 
that may arise to their sons from mixing in early life with those 
who are considered the great ones; little reflecting how unlikely 
are these dreams of ambition to be realized; and that, should their 
sons participate in these worldly aspirings, and even succeed in the 
pursuit, it may—we might almost say, it must—be through the 
sacrifice of that true greatness and independence of mind which it 
were prodigal to barter in the exchange. For their daughters, if 
they are so instructed as to eclipse those around them in their 
varied accomplishments, vanity is gratified, and the purposes of 
education are thought to be fulfilled. 

Other parents take higher ground, and erudition is their idol: 
they believe that the whole sum and substance of the “ best educa- 
tion”’ are comprised in pouring into the minds of their children 
the greatest possible quantity of book-knowledge in the least pos- 
sible time—unreasonably expecting that this will profit them in 
after life, by giving to them studious and reflective habits. 

These classes are, however, diminishing, and the greater portion 
of parents are desirous of advancing the more rational education 
of their children, and they are becoming tremblingly alive to the 
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responsibility attached to their condition, and unaffectedly anxious 
to pursue the right path. For this purpose it is indispensable to 
have some fixed ideas of the subject, that the means used may 
bear some relation to the effect desired. It cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon parents, and those who are engaged in the duties 
of instruction, that they accurately define to themselves the gen- 
eral result which will satisfy their wishes. Surely the most rational 
aim and end of intellectual education must be ¢o instil into the 
mind the love of knowledge, and to endue it with the power of 
acquiring this in after life by its own unassisted exertions. 
Why do we wish our children to be wise and virtuous? Is it not 
because we feel, that in proportion as they exercise the faculties of 
thought and reason, so will their sphere of usefulness be enlarged 
—so will those habits and feelings be excited which tend to happi- 

ness. If their intellectual attainments are to be independent of 
those objects—if they fail to purify the heart and refine the mind 
—then indeed has education been pursued without profit, and 

without yielding those results which good instruction is capable 
of producing. Next to the cultivation of our social affections, the 
pursuit of knowledge is susceptible of being made the greatest 
source of happiness. Should we not, then, by every possible 
means, strive to give to our children this invaluable blessing, by 

teaching them in their early days to use their faculties, make them 

feel that to them there is no sealed book—that they have the 

power, if they have the will, to acquire all that man has already 

acquired? 

An author or teacher, then, who succeeds in giving to the pupil 
a desire to go farther in the study of any subject than the mere 
elements, does infinitely more service to the cause of education, 
than he who writes the most elaborate treatise. But there are 
causes which prevent many writers and teachers from producing 
this desirable effect. 

The first cause of failure is want of simplicity and method 
in elementary books. We are aware that it isa difficult task to 
bring the mind down to a level with the infantine capacity. 
Puerility is too often mistaken for simplicity, and an unmean- 
ing, familiar jingle, almost approaching to vulgarity, is consid- 
ered better adapted to catch the attention of the little scholar, 
than elegant expressions and good sense. Even those who pro- 
fess to be aware of this, as well as of numerous other faults in 
writers who have preceded them, fail in their attempts to sustain 
simplicity of language. They begin with sentences adapted to 
mere infancy, but soon, forgetting themselves, plunge the learner 
into all the intricacy of obscure or technical phraseology. 

The second cause of failure is extremely prevalent in children’s 
books, except those of the highest class. Too much heteroge- 
neous matter is crowded into them; and, in consequence, the mind 
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of the young reader is bewildered and fatigued, instead of his 
curiosity being excited. These writers estimate their books in 
roportion to the number of subjects on which they treat, without 
having any regard to method, or measure. — There is a constant 
design on the little reader, to inveigle him into some ambush of 
learning. While engaged in the delights of a ball, he finds him- 
self suddenly entrapped into a lecture on msects, and a party of 
pleasure frequently terminates in a dry dissertation on natural 
philosophy. wet 

The fault which we are now exposing 1s perhaps not so much 
that of writers as of parents and teachers. There is at present an 
unnatural demand for these productions. Many persons are pain- 
fully anxious that their children should learn every thing at full 
speed. Accordingly, in every recreation, knowledge 1s sought to 
be insinuated with an eagerness which defeats its own purpose; 
for, pressed down by the overwhelming load of learning, the child, 
who was fondly expected to spring up into a grant, remains noth- 
ing but a pigmy. 

The mind of parents having become somewhat roused to the 
great duty of educating their children, it is perhaps only a natural 
consequence that, for a time, they should take the opposite ex- 
treme, and that where too little had been so long done, too much 
should now be attempted. The fault of the present day is accord- 
ingly that of loading the young mind with more aliment than is 
beneficial to its growth and expansion. .We would earnestly strive 
to guard it from this repletion. Sound and rational views are 
beginning to be disseminated by those who reflect on the subject, 
which lead us to hope that in a few years, this system of ultra- 
education will soften down into the happy medium. 

We can scarcely too much deprecate that system of instruction 
in which every species of information, useless as well as useful, 
is made the subject of question and answer, and the words of the 
author are to be carefully repeated. So far from insisting that 
pupils should go through these almost useless lessons, the rational 
instructer would never require them, and would interdict the sys- 
tem of answering questions by rote. Let it be remembered that 


reasonable beings, not parrots, are the objects under instruction, 
and that they have other and higher faculties to be cultivated than 


mere memory. Now, it happens, that of all the powers of the 


mind, memory, as far as it is merely the aptitude of learning by 
rote, is of little consequence in after life; and yet this faculty, 
useful only as a subordinate,—this humble assistant to the nobler 
powers of judgment, reason, and ‘invention,—usurps their place, 
and reigns paramount in the academic hall. It would be just as 
reasonable, in developing the physical powers, to bring only one 
set of muscles into action. It is said by the advocates of 
mnemonic tuition, that memory alone can be cultivated in child- 
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hood, as the other powers of the mind do not show themselves 
until riper years. ‘This is entirely a fallacy: it is always found, 
where the attempt has been made to call forth higher faculties, 
that memory is precisely as the hand-maid to other powers. 
Familiar explanations, when unaccompanied by hard words, will 
be understood and applied much more readily by the pupil, than 
if he had learned a form of words by rote, that is, by guestion 
and answer; and while thus adding to his stock of knowledge, he 
will, at the same time, be habituating his mind to the formation of 
distinct ideas. It will certainly sometimes happen, that precon- 
ceived and erroneous notions will render a satisfactory explanation 
the work of time and patience; but this only proves of how much 
importance it. is to remove the difficulties which perplexed the 
young inquirer, and not allow him to rest satisfied with words 
instead of ideas. Hence it-may be easily seen, why memory is 
singled out, to the exclusion of the other mental powers. It is 
much less trouble to instructers to hear a /esson than to give an 
oral explanation; and the secret spring of their whole argument 
is discovered in the concluding exclamation—* How can it be 
expected that we are to sacrifice ourselves to such irksome. drudg- 
ery as to explain the never-ending questions of curious children?’’ 
During the hours allotted to study, unceasing attention on the part 
of the teacher is certainly required; but we are now discussing 
what is most advantageous for those who /earn, and not what is 
most pleasing to those who /each. In the satisfactory progress 
of his pupils, the teacher will find his reward. In a very short 
time, comparatively speaking, he will view them pursuing that 
path with pleasure over which he has conducted them in the rug- 
ged way, and his superintendence will then be only required to 
guide them through any intricacies which may occur. Should he 
at length see them, in the full vigor of their intellect, outstrip 
others in the race, how will he exult in the perfect development 
of those powers which he first called into action and cherished 
into strength! 

When the system of cultivating the memory alone is wholl 
pursued, instead of inviting on to knowledge, every thing tends 
to create and confirm a distaste for it. Lessons are assigned 
whose meanings are not understood, and the memory is stored 
with words to which no ideas are affixed. The ace has 
no part in education: a quick memory gains the palm; and, in 


consequence, the pupil grows up without ever having learned to 
think. It is, therefore, essentially necessary, in plans of rational 
education, never to attempt to teach children any thing beyond 
their age or ability. If a subject prove too abstruse, put it aside 
till their more ripened intellects enable them to comprehend it. 
Perhaps, in pursuing this method, they may sometimes appear 
backward in the race. But let the teacher evet keep in recollec- 
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tion, that he must be carefully storing the minds of his pupils 
with ideas, giving to them the love of knowledge and habit of 
exercising their understandings; and that it is of the first conse- 
quence to the success of his efforts that he does not make learning 
assume a repulsive shape. 

The greater portion of what are called school and class books 
are calculated for the cultivation of the memory alone. And 
hence superficial thinkers have given them their sanction. 

But in those schools where education is conducted in a rational 
way, and where the general intellectual improvement of the pu- 

ils is made the first object, these books (question and answer 
aap have been discarded. In our schools, they certainly should 
never finda place. The imperfect knowledge obtained from them 
(of merely yes and no), is worse than useless—it is pernicious, 
Those young people who have learned so many words at the 
expense of so much time and labor, are too apt to be vain of their 
superficial acquirements, and to be quite satisfied that they have 
been “ right through the book,’’ and answered every question, and 
what greater achievement can possibly be required on these sub- 
jects? -It is this mere repetition of words which makes pedants; 
—those who have penetrated beyond the surface, never pride 
themselves on their acquisitions, feeling how very small these are, 
in comparison with what is still to be learnt. To be able fluently 
to reply to abstruse questions, is by the many considered synony- 
mous with understanding them. But would any reflecting parents 
be willing that their children should rest contented with such 
knowledge? 

It is highly useful that youth should be led to acquire general 
information, and that their studies should be of the right kind. 
And here let it be borne in mind, that there is a great difference 
between elementary and superficial general knowledge. In the 
one case, the pupil is led by easy steps into the right path: the 
way is clearly pointed out to him; and, whether his taste lead him 
to pursue it farther, or whether he only proceeds a few paces on- 
ward, he walks in the clear light of day. In the other case, every 
thing is seen through the medium of a fog; the paths are dimly 
discerned as in a labyrinth, and the whole appears a mass of con- 
fused images. Books of this kind certainly present a very impos- 
ing appearance to the unlettered, and we need not be surprised at 
their being found so attractive, especially in establishments for 
young ladies. Imagine only one or two volumes within the com- 
pass of two or three hundred duodecimo pages, comprising instruc- 
tion in the form of question and answer upon every art and sci- 
ence, besides innumerable miscellaneous subjects, from religion 
and natural philosophy down to calisthenics and conchology—all 
these, too, requiring nought for their attainment save an exer- 
cise of the memory. Armed with this potent engine, the head of 
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the establishment takes the field; and in her or his prospectus or 
manifesto, promises anxious mammas to accomplish the victory 
over subjects, the names of which the good lady or gentleman 
might have remained in ignorance of, but for the aid of so inesti- 
mable a treasure. Works of this kind are highly prized by that 
numerous class who feel no pleasure in the art of acquiring 
knowledge, yet desire the appearance of its acquisitions. 

Well informed persons undoubtedly have seen with deep regret, 
this cob-web system, superseding in our academic institutions that 
which looked for solid and deep advancement to rigorous and long- 
continued application and patient thought. Without these, no 
plan of study, no kind of instruction, can be substantial, or pro- 
ductive of beneficial effects on mind. ‘There may indeed exist 
the shadow but not the substance; words not thought, nor fact; 
the appendages of pedantry not of science, an ostenatious flippancy 
and superciliousness, equally indicative of the want of true knowl- 
edge, as of the absurdity of the system itself. 

It will indeed be a happy circumstance for the young of our 
country, when superficial systems of instruction give place to 
those which act efficiently upon the whole mental and moral 
organization, and when men are brought to the head of institu- 
tions who know how to carry such systems into operation. We 
trust that time is approaching. We of the West, have certainly 
some cause for thinking so. Education, sound and broad, is 
exciting deep interest among us. It is proceeding onward with 
rapid pace. And the whole of this has been effected in some eight 
or ten years. Teachers are all alive to the interest and the 
honor of their profession, and the peoplé rejoice, and are active in 
the great work. And how, it may be asked, has this been effect- 
ed? Who has done it? Allowing for individual exertions, we 
point to the Co.teGe or Tracuers, an Institution, having noth- 
ing like it in existence, and commended in Europe for its origi- 
nality, and the extensive influence it must exercise over the inter- 
ests of literature, which owes its origin to the instructers of our 
own city, and which has been nursed by their vigilance, and 
warmed into life and action by the people of the West. What 
lover of his country, who knows how much the condition of so- 
ciety depends upon the care taken of youth both in school and at 
home, does not rejoice at the great exertions now making in 
the cause of sound education? The thanks of every patriot and 
every friend of the christian religion are due to the Teacher’s 
College for the results which have already flowed from their ener- 
getic exertions. They will be felt to remote generations. They are 
producing the change of which we have spoken; they are upset- 
ting the fabrics of airy hypotheses, those seducing systems which 
answer very well, as long as they are not put to the test; and it is 
to be hoped, that they will not stay their course, till superficial 
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methods, whether of books or teaching, give: place to those which 
are calculated to improve the heart, impart solid instruction to the 
mind, and teach it how to use its own powers. 


LANCASTER AND PESTALOZZI. 


Ubi passim 
Palantes error recto de tramite pellit. 
Horace. 


Where error drives them in endless deviations from the right path. 


The comparative merits of Lancaster, Pestalozzi, Jocatot and 
Hamilton, have been long and eagerly contested. In the ardor of 
making proselytes to what is termed the new system of instrue- 
tion, the extent of their real claims has been lost sight of by their 
partizans, and feeling has been suffered to triumph over the deci- 
sions of sober judgment, and arguments deduced from the nature 
of the human mind and heart. The advantages which have been 
considered as resulting from them, would imply a perfection of 
mode, suited to every condition of youth and to every grade of 
intellect. Under the impression, perhaps, that they are acting 
for the public welfare, the advocates of those systems transfer to 
mind the doctrine of political rights. Thus, the strongest intellee- 
tual powers, are, with the weakest, to be swathed and bound down 
by mere outward forms, as if these forms were all sufficient to 
invigorate genius, and to train the wayward passions of the heart 
into a proper channel. But every one conversant with the nature 
of the human mind, knows that mechanical drill, which seems 
to be both the body and soul of those methods, ean no more effect 
the purposes of rational education, than conceited ignorance can 
successfully put in motion the wonderful machinery of the human 
understanding, or vice give strength and rectitude to the moral 
affections. 

That methods by which the mind, the most intricate of all 
objects of knowledge, may be properly developed, are still deemed 
imperfect, is evident from the fact, that there is a constant succes- 
sion of them, each claiming to supply the deficiencies of former 
ones. It would seem, as if every defect in a system, was consid- 
ered sufficient ground for bringing forth a newone. But the dis- 
covery of one defect in a system, does not justify the total rejee- 
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tion of that system, any more than a_ biblical interpolation 
would justify the rejection of the truth of the christian 
religion. Reason, too, might claim praise on the same 
ground, because all things are not equally durable, and the 
very frailty of their natures might be considered an argument for 
their immediate destruction. But, when time has tried a system, 
and it is not, under the most propitious circumstances, found to 
answer the proposed end, we see no good reason for its retention 
in use. If the new methods are adequate to deep and extensive 
knowledge, how happens it that not a single individual is recorded 
to have risen under their discipline to literary eminence? On the 
contrary, that which we shall call the old method, by which we 
mean the inductive, pursued by all able teachers from the days of 
Pythagoras to the present times, has been uniformly attended with 
the most beneficial consequences, as regards expansion of mind 
and the acquisition of knowledge. The old method, well under- 
stood and efficiently followed out, would exhibit very different 
intellectual results from those we constantly see flowing from 
modern innovations, under the appellation of new systems. If 
the Lancaster, Pestalozzi, and Hamilton methods are so efficient, 
as their advocates affirm, we again ask, how it comes to pass, that 
not one of them has yet been introduced into the Universities of 
either Europe or America? The most cclebrated seats of learning 
would not certainly, in this age of improvement, give evidence of 
their negative character, if they were really of intrinsic value. 
We are of opinion, that learned men in all parts of the world are 
of one sentiment, as concerns forms; and, that while great minds 
are guided by the same spirit which governed Aristotle and 
Bacon, weak ones are satisfied with the adoption of mere forms, 
and think they have the swbstance, while they are grasping at the 
shadow. 

The multitude are apt to err through the hope of some remote 
benefit in their estimate of the ability of those, to perform academic 
duties, who have been educated with a view to some particular 
mode of instruction. It is injurious, at all times, to keep the 
intellectual powers either of children or adults in leading strings. 
Servile imitation, or strict adherence to the letter of a system, 
cramps the mind, and precludes energetic and independent action. 
Were persons sent to any individual to learn his art of teaching, 
unless their minds were capable of taking a comprehensive view 
of the principle on which he proceeds, they would, on their 
return, be found only to have acquired a new form of doing what 
they before could have done as well, with a little reflection. Like 
others who have been instructed in the methods we have men- 
tioned, they would pique themselves on having obtained a knowl- 
edge of the theory, while yet so completely ignorant of the essen- 
tial principles, as only to be able to practice what they have learned 
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under a concurrence of circumstances, in all respects similar to 
those which prevailed in the school in which their little knowl- 
edge was gained. After all that may be said on this point, it is 
the mind of the teacher that makes the efficient system, and not 
the system that makes the efficient instructer. 

If, in educational matters, wise men alone were consulted, the 
systems of Lancaster and Pestalozzi, and many others, would be 
confined to those purposes for which they seem to have been 
originally intended. So great, indeed, is the value of knowledge, 
and so powerful an auxiliary is it, when properly directed, to the 
cause of religion, that we feel willing to allow the highest praise 
to the efforts of men who labor, even without success, to rescue a 
single mind from the intolerant spirit of ignorance, or, who, 
through any channel, teach the heart that is inclined to crime, or is 
so situated as to be infected by its influence, to guide its course of 
action by the peace-making principles of christianity. A little 
knowledge is preferred to a state of entire ignorance. These 
systems seem to be designed to supply absolute want of infor- 
mation, in cases where wailing orphans, or other objects of com- 
passion, are cut off by their hard condition, from the extensive 
cultivation of science and elegant literature. The _ poor, 
precluded from the discipline of the higher order of schools 
and colleges, are generally doomed to feel the effects of uncultiva- 
ted minds, unless the hand of charity is extended to their aid. 
But, the exercise of that divine principle is not very general; and 
the narrowness of its operation affords a sad comment, and is a 
dark stain on the human disposition. Objects of charity, must, 
while man is governed by the passions and motives which consti- 
tute his present nature, be numerous; and to supply, on a large 
scale at a trifling expense, what cannot be done by a few, except at 
a heavy one, appears to be the height of excellence which ought to 
be attributed to the labors of those men. To these, therefore, as 
philanthropists, we award praise. But, innovators, not content 
with these acknowledgments, are aiming to extend what has been 
termed the machinery of their systems, to the most complicated 
and elevated branches of science and language, as if mind could 
be measured by the square and line, and drilled into moral and 
literary excellence by the rattle of a whistle.* 

These “ systems,’’ however, or their modifications, will con- 
tinue to have advocates. A cause must be hopeless indeed, that 
cannot rally some supporters to its standard. But nothing, so far 
as we know, can prop any one of the methods, as they are pur- 
sued; because each is deficient in strength and capacity, and foun- 





* The whistle was formerly used in some of the Lancaster schools for calling 
the pupils to order, etc. 
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ded on principles in opposition to the laws which regulate the 
human mind. Attempts have been made to unite the modes of 
Pestalozzi and Lancaster; but they have not, in any instance, been 
crowned with success. Monitors are the soul of the mode, and after 
all that can be said in their favor, they are nothing but monitors; 
and, it will be universally found, no matter what the discipline of 
the school may be, that when children are set to teach children, 
they will be governed by their petty animosities and prejudices, 
and act, and talk, and teach like children. It is of little conse- 
quence, whether the school assumes to be conducted on the plan 
of Lancaster, Pestalozzi, Fellemburgh or Hamilton. The results 
are equally dangerous to purity of heart and to literary 
progress. By changing the name, you cannot make the 
system better than it really is, any more than you can change the 
nature of fire, by calling it water; or religion, by calling it vice. 
The “ mutual system,”’ or the new mode, compounded of Lan- 
caster’s and Pestalozzi’s, or, in other words, that recently invented 
way by which children may feach children, will be found on 
examination, wholly mechanical. Except the memory, no other 
power of the mind is brought into action; and, perhaps, it does not 
even exercise that faculty judiciously; and, the organization of 
schools on this plan, too, may be considered as calculated to foster 
and give scope, to a great degree, to the malignant propensities of 
the heart. In addition to these objections, there is another which 
may be forcibly urged against the system, or any other, which 
subjects, without variation, every mind to the same discipline. It 
is the torturing bed of Procrustes to the mental powers. All 
minds, whether of a vigorous or puhy nature, are, by the mutual 
method, to be moulded by one undeviating process. How, it may 
be asked, is it possible for man to build up a system which, by any 
skill in teachers, can be made to operate efficiently on the thou- 
sand grades of intellect? Or, are the happy few, whose minds have 
been previously sharpened by collision with their fellows, and 
which, even under unpropitious circumstances, would arrive, in 
some measure, to excellence, to be the only objects benefitted ? 
And, are the others, to whom nature, in the distribution of her 
mental favors, has not been so liberal, or whose condition has been 
hostile to the influence of due circumstances, to pass unimproved? 
Such, indeed, it is to be feared, are the results to be expected, 
when children are.chosen to sit as judges over their school-mates. 
How is it possible, that scholars can receive justice, when those 
who are to govern as well as instruct, are limited to their own 
knowledge; when their moral habits are unformed; when they are 
incapable, from the want of light, to show by evidence the wrong 
in moral actions; when their ideas of things are obscure, because 
their minds are circumscribed; when their reason is inadequate to 
just action, because it is immature; when prejudice is easily 
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roused into operation, aided by ungoverned passion; in a word, 
when juvenile weakness presides over juvenile indiscretion, and 
narrow talent aims to inculcate moral action and deep knowledge. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
BY ALBERT PICKET, SEN. 


But a few years ago, the cause of education excited little or no 
interest among the great mass of the people, who were content to 
live on from day to day, intent only upon accumulating wealth, 
with little thought of those to whom they must soon leave it all. 
The merchant pondered over his boxes of merchandize and splen- 
did equipage, and the mechanic and the farmer, after the toilsome 
labor of the day, went home rejoicing that they had added some- 
thing to their worldly gains. Whatever instruction was received 
by the children of the former, was, in general, rather intended for 
show than usefulness, while that of the latter was barely sufficient 
to make them acquainted with the elements of learning, and was 
deemed useful only inasmuch as it aided to turn money toa profit. 
Intellectuality was considered of little account, and the moral 
affections dissociated from the cultivation of the mind, were left 
to shoot up wildly, or to be moulded by accidental circumstances, 

If these remarks are true in regard to old settlements, it 
could not be reasonably expected, that the people of the newly 
cleared regions of the West, would evince that deep interest in 
education and general literature, which might be expected to exist 
in long established States, abounding with Schools and Colleges, 
and with men, who, rich from the gains of trade, find time to de- 
vote to the cultivation of letters. And yet, springing into exist- 
ence, as it were, but yesterday, with all the drawbacks consequent 
upon an elementary condition, with a population composed of 
individuals from almost every part of the earth, the whole being a 
heterogeneous mass of discordant views and feelings,—we ask 
what have not the Western States done? It needs not to be men- 
tioned, that the people in some thirty or forty years, have turned 
a wilderness into a garden, and where the Indian reared his hut 
and chaunted his wild war-song, cities now stand, teeming with 
civilized beings, whose voice of christian praise aseends from their 
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temples to the true and revealed God. These things need not be 
dwelt upon; the eye sees them all. There has been a mightier 
power at work than mere physical; a power which the outward 
organ does not see, and cannot estimate. It is true, the forest is 
levelled, and cities have sprung into existence. But what of all 
these? The unenlightened mind and the uneducated heart may 
achieve these things. And what are cities and towns, and culti- 
vated fields and fine farm-houses, without that which exalts man 
above the mere animal race, and makes him lord of the creation ? 
It is, then, in the region of intellect, that, the true pride of the 
western people is to be seen; that region which ean only be culti- 
vated by the action of mind upon mind, and over which mere 
physical power has no control; and which, when properly attend- 
ed to, lays deep the foundation of individual and national pros- 
perity and happiness. For, it cannot be doubted, that true happi- 
ness and greatness depend not upon wealth or any external ap- 
pendages, but upon the resources of a well cultivated mind, and 
the moral training of the affections of the heart. 

It has often been remarked, that the physical growth of the 
western States has no parallel in the history of nations. The 
remark is no less true as respects mind; not that profound science 
is universal, but, that intelligence is to be seen every where, and 
that this intelligence is directing its energies to the establishment 
of the means of education, which shall be sound and broad, and 
be within the reach of every individual, whether rich or poor. It 
is this, now becoming active among the people, which sees in cor- 
rect education, the surest safe-guard of our political institutions, 
and is bringing into healthy action, schools and colleges, in every 
part of the great Mississippi Valley, and filling them with men 
who are adequate to the trust reposed in them. The rich plains 
and abundant productions of the West are themes of praise through- 
out the world, but, it ought not to be forgotten by those who bestow 
eulogy upon the physical bounties received by us from a benign 
Providence, that among us there is something held of equal value, 
—that kind of education which will make honest, intelligent and 
fearless men, equally regardful of their rights as citizens, and du- 
ties as christians. 

Much has been said, of late, of the Prussian system of educa- 
tion, and we freely yield it great praise. It is admirable in itself, 
and well adapted to a monarchial government. But, while we 
allow all which it justly deserves, we must be permitted to state, 
that we do not believe it should be a model after which to frame 
a system of American education. The spirit of our government 
is wholly opposed to every thing like royalty. Our system of 
education, therefore, must be suited to the nature of our republican 
forms. And yet, if we are true to ourselves, we ought not to suffer 

any thing which is valuable to pass, although it may be foreign, but, 
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to incorporate it into our educational fabric, modified to suit our 
wants. Nor, are we among those who see the great superiority of 
methods of exotic origin, which it has been so much the fashion 
of late to laud, nor, of those which have been manufactured in our 
eastern States. We believe that we have among ourselves, a sys- 
tem of education, and feachers too, equal to those of Europe or 
any part of our federative republic. And, although we are far 
from considering the system of education among us, or in any 
other part of the world, perfect, yet, after an experience of between 
forty and fifty years in actual teaching, and an acquaintance of 
nearly the same period, with the state of education, so far at least, 
as our own country is concerned, we are inclined to believe that 
the schools and colleges of Cincinnati and its neighborhood, stand 
upon as firm ground, and are as ably conducted, and embrace as 
wide a range of scientific and classical learning as those of any 
portion of the United States. . 

We have often heard it remarked by those able to judge, that 
several of our private schools have no superiors in the States, and 
so far as the public schools of Cincinnati are concerned, we are 
satisfied that they are not surpassed by any others in America, and 
by few, if any, in Europe.* That the public schools are perfect 
in their organization, no one asserts; but, when it is considered, 
that they have been in operation only some six or seven years, and 
that the foundation had to be laid and the superstructure to be 
raised in that time, and all its parts to be duly adjusted, we are 
surprised at what has been done by the Trustees, Examiners and 
Teachers, who have thus far been concerned, and cannot doubt, if 
future officers act with the same zeal and judgment, the high excel- 
lence at which they will ultimately arrive. 

The greater the excellence which the public schools attain, the 
more prosperous will be private academies and colleges; for, through 
the medium of the public schools, thousands of individuals who 
would otherwise have remained wholly unlettered, will receive 
that taste for knowledge, which will induce them to enter the higher 
places of learning, and there obtain that enlargement of mind which 
it is so essential should be universal in our country. 

Weare friends to sound education, because we believe it to be 
the hand-maid of christianity. We rejoice at every successful 
exertion to its elevation; and we must be allowed to say, that in 
our long earthly pilgrimage, we have seen few things, which 
called up the sensibilities of our nature, more than the recent 
exhibition of our public schools. 

During these last few days, we have witnessed upwards of two 
thousand children pass under examination, doing by their correct 





* This assertion is predicated on the reports, etc. of public instruction, made in 
foreign works. 
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deportment and progress in learning, credit to themselves, reflect- 
ing high praise upon the abilities and experience of their teachers, 
and evincing the vigilance and exertion of the trustees and examin- 
ers to place these establishments upon a solid foundation. Where 
all have done well, it would be invidious to bestow individual 
praise. 

In conclusion of these general remarks, we would observe, that 
since comparatively few of the youth of the United States receive 
an education of the higher order, and since the great mass must 
obtain their instruction through the means of private and publie 
schools, it becomes the imperious duty of every citizen to bestow 
the most assiduous care upon the selection of those who are to 
teach as well as of those who are to counsel. Without constant 
vigilance, no educational fabric will long remain useful. 

Want of room compels us to defer, to a future number, some 
facts relating to the rise, ete., of the public schools of Cincinnati. 





Tue Hisroricat Famity Lisrary, Printed and Published by 


Davin Curisty,—Oxford, Ohio. 


The first volume of this work is completed, and contains Hal 
lam’s Middle Ages, Chambers’s Rebellion in Scotland, Robertson’s 
History of the French and English War in America, and Ram- 
say’s History of the American Revolution. Napier’s History of 
the War in the Peninsula and in the South of France, from the 
years 1807 to 1814, is now in the course of publication. 

Much has been said of Mr. Christy’s re-publication of histori- 
cal works. Nor has there been said a word too much in its praise, 
nor of the laudable enterprize of Mr. Christy himself. He is 
doing an essential service to the interests of sound literature and 
education, by bringing, at a moderate price, standard works with- 
in the reach of all desirous of useful information, but who have 
not the means of procuring expensive editions. The Historical 
Library is, as regards price and mechanical execution, worthy of 
notice, and deserves, especially on account of the intrinsic merit 
of its matter, a liberal support. Many of our readers have not 
seen the Library, and it is merely to recommend to their attention, 
a work of real value, that we make this passing notice. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


FOR THE MONTH or MAY, 1837, TAKEN AT WOODWARD COLLEGE, 
CINCINNATI—BY JOSEPH RAY, 
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Mean temperature of the air (Fahrenheit’s scale) 
Maximum height of thermometer 
Minimum height of thermometer 
Range of thermometer 
Warmest day, May 4th. 


Coldest 


Meao height of barometer, (English inches,) 


day, May Ist. 


Maximum height of barometer, 
Minimum height of barometer, 


Range 


of barometer, 


Perpendicular depth of rain (inches) 


62°- 


46 


95°: 
39° 
56°: 


29°2263 
29°54 
28°94 
‘60 
3°79 


Direction of Wind.—N. 1 day—E. 4 day—S. 24 days—S. W. 154 days— 
W.. 94. days—N. W. 2 days. 

Weather.—Clear and fair 13 days—variable 12 days—cloudy 6 days. 

The mean temperature of this month has been about 3 degrees lower 
than during either of the years 1835 or 1836. The quantity of rain has 
also been much less. 





